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The Correspondence of Isaac Basire, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Northumberland and Prebend- 
ary of Durham, in the Reigns of Charles I. 
and Charles II.; with a Memoir of his Life. 
By W. N. Darnell, B.D., Rector of Stan- 
hope. London, 1831. Murray. 


Tue Literary Gazette has invariably hailed 
the publication of authentic correspondence, as 
by far the most genuine means of illustrating 
the manners and feelings of any distant period. 
Letters not intended for the world had no in- 
ducement to misrepresent facts of a general 
character; and, in our opinion, these, where 
the writers were of rank sufficiently elevated to 
have access to the best information, are the 
true correctives of history. In the case before 
us there is, indeed, little of this kind of intelli- 
gence; yet the life of Dr. Basire offers in itself 
a curious picture of the English church at an 
era of its deepest humiliation, and of the mon- 
archy in its hour of eclipse—necessarily includ- 
ing glimpses of the state of the country during 
that memorable time. 

The selection of papers and letters has been 
made from the valuable library of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham; and the Memoir is 
written with the esprit of a divine, who appears 
worthy of the rich rectory of Stanhope, so 
much spoken of within the last few months, 
and hardly less deserving ‘6f note from having 
been a living enjoyed by Dr. Basire. Of this 
learned man his biographer says :— 

“ He is a good specimen of the class of men 
which that church (of England) was enabled to 
produce, after she had escaped from the cor- 
ruptions of Popery, and before her spirit was 
broken by the encroachments of sectarianism. 
Pious, learned, active, and judicious, he lost 
no opportunities of turning his talent to ac- 
count. Resigned to all the dispensations of 
Providence, his misfortunes never seem to have 
depressed the energies of his mind; but he 
was, as one of his friends said of him, 

* Adversis rerum immersabilis undis.’ 

In the quaint language of Walker, in his book 
on the Sufferings of the Clergy, he was ‘ se- 
questered, pursevanted, plundered, and forced 
to fly ; having been thrice shut up in the sieges 
of Carlisle and Oxford, and in a confinement 
in Stockton Castle” * * * It is a striking 
feature in his life, that in the most remote 
parts of Europe, whither he had retired as an 
exile and a fugitive, his friendship was sought, 
and his adviee followed, by learned and guod 
men; and, in some instances, by persons of the 
most exalted rank. The life of Dr. Basire 
may be divided into three portions; the first, 
from his birth to his expatriation, upon the 
surrender of the city of Oxford to the parlia. 
ment; the second includes fifteen years of 
exile; the remaining part consists of about the 
same period of time, from the restoration, and 
his own return to England, to his decease.” 

Basire was born at Rouen in 1607, the son 
of a Protestant of the lowest order of French 





noblesse. He studied at Rotterdam and Ley- 
den; and having come to England, was, in 
1629, admitted into holy orders by Morton, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, tawhom he 
was immediately after appointed chaplain. He 
was naturalised, and no doubt accompanied his 
patron on his translation to Durham in 1632, 
At this early age the few letters remaining 
shew that he was highly esteemed for piety 
and learning by his friends, among whom we 
find Vossius and other persons of repute. In 
1635 Basire married Miss Fanny Corbett, “ of 
a good family in Shropshire,” to whom his love. 
letters (if they may be so called) are of the 
most religious and edifying description. They 
might have served as models for those of Dr. 
Doddridge—only they are as cold in the way 
of mortality as the doctor’s are warm. He 
earnestly invokes her to pray ; and says (ea. gr.) 

‘¢ Goe on, sweet soule, and depend still upon 
God; and he shall sooner or later promote 
thee, if not by mee, (for alasse, what am I that 
I should promise ought ? my breath is in my 
nostrills,) yet by some other meanes. * bd 

“* T beseech God to cause his face to shine 
upon thee, to sanctify us one for another, to 
prosper our intentions, to pardon us all the 
vanitys incident about it, to give us grace to 
goe on in his most holy feare, that if it be his 
holy will and for his glory, it may, in his good 
time, succeed, to our mutuall comfort, and the 
edification of both our familyes, meane while 
to indue us both with much patience and true 
mortification.” 

Again: 

“ Cause your letters to be superscribed by 
our common frend ; not so much for conceal- 
ment as for safety ; least the sight of a woman's 
hand should tempt some curious knave to de- 
floure them ere they come to my hands. Let 
your love be pure without passion, for this will 
Weare away with age and time; when love, 
true, cordiall, and Christian love, will out last, 
will out live, even death it selfe. Remember 
your tye, for so I do mine: no creature can 
undoe it, iff you can obtaine his consent in 
whose power you are. Touching competency 
of fortune, the lesse ‘our expectation is, the 
greater our joy will be iff it succeed. I will be 
carefull to serve God, and to use the meanes 
that may worcke my preferment. To conclude, 
love, thou art sure of an honest, a faithfull, 
and a well-meaning man, who desires neither 
thee nor any thing in the world, but for the 
glory of his Maker. Farewell!” 

These are sufficient specimens of a pious 
courtship two hundred years ago. Well, Ba- 
sire married and throve,—had children and 
church preferments, till, in December 1641, he 
was appointed chaplain to the king. Previous 
to this epoch, however, we must make a few 
brief extracts from the correspondence. |The 
following occurs in a letter from Nathaniel 
Ward, vicar of Staindrop, to Basire. 

‘¢ Pray tell me (he says) in your next, whe- 
ther it is allowable to take an oath in a sense 
different from that in which it is imposed. If 
it be not allowable, I would far rather submit 





to torture than be bound with that terrible 
chain. . . . For heaven’s sake, and by the sa- 
cred bonds of friendship, I implore you to state 
your opinion to me distinctly upon this point, 
as soon as possible. Tell me, moreover, what 
you intend to do in the matter. I cannot help 
quoting the exclamation of Polycarp, which 
you used to be afraid to commit to paper — 

* Deus bone, in que nos reservasti tempora !’ ” 


This, from a high churchman and royalist, 
seems to prove that Hudibras’s sophistry upon 
oath-taking was no caricature : 

«« He that imposes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it : 
How, therefore, can a man be said 
To break an oath he never made? "* 

Yet these were good and worthy men. 

** There was,” says the author, Mr. Darnell, 
*¢ something eminently social, as well as practi- 
cal, in the religion of this period ; or, at Jeast, in 
the religion of the men with whom this Memoir 
will make us acquainted. Friends strengthened 
each other in spirit, and drew their own union 
closer by urging their mutual wants to the 
throne of grace. It had not yet become a mat- 
ter of form only for Christians to request each 
others’ prayers—the intermediate step towards 
that oblivion of the duty of intercession, which 
seems to prevail so generally.” 

When the troubles arrived at a crisis, Basire 
took refuge in France, leaving his wife and 
family in indigenee behind him, for church 
property had become the prey of the revolution. 
In June, 1747, he writes to his spouse :— 
“ Here I am (not in Roiien, but as neere it as 
Yarum. is to Little Eaglescliffe): my chamber 
lyes me in 7 or 8 shillings a moneth: yea I 
have a whole little summer-house to Syn 
alone: only once or twice a day a little boy 
waits on mee for necessarys: my little house is 
within a garden, the most pleasant place that 
ever I lived in, if I had but your owne sweet 
selfe in it with mee. B. J.” 

** Rouen, this 4th of June, 1647.” 

After fencing with poverty and distress a 
considerable while, Basire got several pupils, 
sons of eminent men, with whom he travelled 
to Sicily, Malta, and Italy. It is curious 
enough, that among these boys we discover the 
ancestors of the present prime minister, Earl 
Grey, and of Lord Durham, his relative and 
associate., The fortunes of the house of Lamb- 
ton do not appear to have been very flourish - 


* The objects of investigations in these days may also 
be inferred from the following fe in the letter of 
another cler, ** Give me leave to request one 
favour more at your hands, and is, to let me know, 
by 2 lines, w in your travells you ever met with 
Lot’s wife’s pillar, wh of it and found it 
saltish, and what shape rs at this day. Josephus 
reports that he saw it, but describes it not. The occasion 
of my query is this: — Dr. Tonstall, p. 32 of his small 
piece ag. Scarb. Sp., fancies that shee was turned into 
marine salt, which cannot bee; it would have speedily 
melted with the moysture of the air, and so could not 
minister an occasion of remembrance to future ages, to 
take heed of the like disobedience and curiosity. 1 rather 
judge it to be a pillar of minerall salt, which dissolves not 
with moysture, such as ee! tells of (lib. 31, Nat. Hist. 
c. 7), Which may serve for building as well as stone. I am 
ready to send up my Answere to the presse, only shall 
wait your resolve to my query.” 


it 
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ing in those days; for the worthy tutor writes 
to his wife: —‘* I have desired my Lady 
Lambton to pay you at one or two payments 
yeerely 20/., which I shall lay out here for her 
son, whilest he is abroad with mee.” (Paris, 
March 1648.)—‘“* As for Mr. Lambton, I never 
had yet a farthing’s stipend from him, and be- 
twixt you and mee, a bill of 50/., which should 
have come in August last, is yet uncome ; so 
that ever since October last I have supplied him 
with all necessarys, so far am I from being a 
gainer by him (but keepe this to your selfe). 
However I write now to my lady to pay you 
ten pounds more (towards the bearing of your 
charges for Peter), and I shall not faile to make 
it good to her son. If you be forced to borrow 
of some good body somewhat above it, I shall 
doe my endeavour to discharge it, assoone as I 
hear from you.”’ (Rome, March 1649.)—*“ Be- 
twixt you and mee, my Lady Lambton is very 
slow in her supplys to her son, for whom I have 
laid out of borrowed money, and a little of 
mine owne above 50/. unrepayd. If she would 
have him home, she should send a sufficient 
bill both to clear him, and to beare the charges 
of his returne; I have some moneths agoe or- 
dered her to repay you ten pounds of what I 
have laid out for her son; I bad him write to 
the same purpose.”’ (Padua, June 1649.) 

Of Lord Grey’s progenitor the notice in the 
same letter is curious :—“ I heare Mr. Edward 
Gray of Howick is, God be thanked, turned 
Protestant. You may remember when I was 
last at Newcastle, what I writ to him, and now 
I heare there is a Scottish man in my cure at 
Howick. It may be the same whom I gave 
commission to supply the place. If so, you 
may perhaps, by Mr Gray’s meanes, procure 
some part in allowance out of it. I purpose to 
moove him about it this next weeke.” 

Dr. Basire’s pupils having left him by de- 
grees, he travelled for three or four years. 
Messina, Zante, Smyrna, Aleppo, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, saw him; and the last-named 
places particularly, as well as various parts of 
Syria, in the character of a Protestant mission- 
ary, teaching and enforcing the gospel wherever 
he went. At last, he was invited to Transyl- 
vania by Prince Racoczi,* the last independent 
prince of that province, with whom he re- 
mained, as the teacher of his son, till his over- 
throw and the fall of his house, before the infi- 
dels in 1660. Previous to this event, the letters 
between him and Mrs. Basire in England are, 
though not very frequent, not a little interest- 
ing. The lady’s orthography has amused us, 
from its resemblance to the style of several 
ladies of our acquaintance, who to this day, in 
spite of the march of intellect, continue to write 
and spell precisely like the worthy Mistresse 
Basire, temp. Charles I. and II. If these 
belong to any school, therefore, we should have 
a right to class them with the old school. We 
shall extract a few sentences from Mrs. B.’s 
correspondence. 

** Our dotter Mary is at hom with me; she 
is (I praise God) a relegos child, and serve- 
saable tome. Mr. Hums hath tout her to rit. 
My lady bad a gret love and care of her. I 
found her all her close, and paid Mr. Broune 
for teching her on the vergin I shall have 
a care of all the rest, as much as in me lais. I 
ret to my frend Busby,} aceording to your 





* « Nothing (says Basire in a letter to this prince) re- 
flects more honour upon the family of Racoczi than this, 
illustrious grandfather, Sigismund, of glorious 

memory, with a few other pious Hungarian chiefs, printed 


desire, about Isacke, but neuer had ansar from 
him. I very much desire, if it ples God to 
settel you at Rome, that he may com to you. 
I do thinke he will be a gret comfort to you, 
and loves rising earlly to go to coul. When 
I tel him I haue had a letter from you, he 
axes if you haue send for him. Thy are all 
very well, praised be God, and present thire 
duty to you, and John is lerning fast to red a 
chapte in the Bibel agens Easter, that he may 
haue breches, and then he would faine see his 
father, as I should be if it ples God to send vs 
a good oppertunity. I shall rit to Monsieur 
Roussell. Ihave not hard of Peter a long time. 
I haue send you a bill of all the monny I hhaue 
reseue from you this five yeers and almost a 
half, to a farthing ; and I haue set doune what 
I haue paid out and laid out, in my hous and 
on my self and oure chedren. * e ® 

‘© My Dearest,—I prais God for your well- 
fare, but I found it somthing heuie for me to 
beare your being so far from me, and being a 
hole year but tow dais afore I hard from you, 
wich is your letter 22 of July I haue, and your 
in May to me and your frends, with your 
tokens, are mescaried as all mine to you are. 


according to your tow dyrexons. I sent you a 
not of the barell of oyle, and of all the parshalls 
of coreans you sent me from Zant; but the 
oyle and the last corans ware not of the best, 
wich made them thy gaue not so much as you 
thought. I haue all my unkel’s letters to show 
what they all cam to, and haue them all rit 
doune; and all the monnis I hau had from 
you, and the twenty pounds you sent me 
twelue moneths agoe, when you went for Geru- 
silem. 2 24 ba 

“T shall not faill to pray for your nobel 
frend Mr. Daniell Penington, but yet enuie 
him that he should enjoy that happines I 
want. But so that you are wall and content I 
hall holy submet to God, tel he see it for me 
to injoy what I want. I thanke you very 
kindly for all your gret and constan loue to 
me, thoue so far of and so long as all mos seuen 
years. I do ashoure you mine is the sam to 

ou. For Isaac, I haue ret to my frend Busbe, 

ut haue had no anser. I heaue let him know 
by Mr. Carter that you haue ret to him but hit 
mis caried, and I ret to her to send me his 
ansar, and I shall let you know, and the tim I 
haue them all with me, I shall, God willing, 
bring them vp as well as I can. Our doter 
Mary is very seruesabel to me when I ham not 
wall. I haue ben very sore trobeled with the 
stone in the kidney, and a weknes in the bake. 
For the ston I have got som qewre, but for my 
bake I thinke it will be hard to get it qewored. 
I prais God I ham very wall, and I cro fat. 
Your delite heare is very wall. Oure 4 chel- 
dren heare present thire dutty to you. John 
very much desirs to see his father, for he sais 
he is gon so far as he thinke he knas not the 
way bak, or els he wants a hors. I pray God 
send vs all a happy meeting.” 

This cro-ing fat with two such complaints 
is no fudge; for the good lady repeats in 
another letter, long after : 

** The paine of my back and the stone do 
very much in crec, and yet I kip fat. I want 
whit wain to take my pouthers in, heare is non 
to be got tht is god. I do hartily prais God 
for your prospring in your cauling, and thy 
that torn many to ritousnes thy shall shine 
as stars. Wee do extremly want you and your 
brethren here, for there are very many that is 
fallen from the faith.” 

Having given so much to the wife’s letters, 





at their own ex; . at Vitol, in the year 1590, the first 
edition of the entire, in the Hungarian ” 
+t The famous Dr. Busby; and a stanch fri of 
Dr. Basire. 


we cannot (nor is it requisite) allow space for 


Now I rit to you tow for won, and send them | 8% 





the husband’s letters from Transylvania. A 
schedule of the goods he left there is, however, 
rather a characteristic document, and we in. 
sert it. 

«1. A painted chest full of cloathing. 2. A lesser 
painted chest, containing four silver cups parcel-gilt, 
together with six silver spoons. 3. One other chest of 
wood, full of manuscripts and mathematical instruments, 
4. A large leathern Turkish basket (commonly called a 
sapet) full of books. 5. A vessel containing furniture 
belonging to the bed. The bed is of down, and of a large 
size; the pillow long, and also of down; curtains and 
tester of green silk; a silk counterpane; an embroidered 
counterpane stuffed with cotton (the value of the bed 
alone 150 crowns or imperials); a few pairs of sheets, 
6. New towels, napkins, &c. 7. A rich Turkish carpet, 
_— new. 8 A green and a parti-coloured carpet. 9, 

ix embroidered bands. 10. Several boxes of orichalch, 
11. Black silk stockings. 12. A red nightcap. 13. A small 
medicine chest of wood, containing drugs. 14. Manu- 
scripts. The chief are as follows :—Theological lectures 
on Wollebius—Hebrew lectures on Psalm xxxiv. and Pro- 
verbs i.—All the lectures on metaphysics read by me at 
Alba Julia—Two separate treatises on the beautiful and 
on order — Problem: Whether a husband may beat his 
wife. Negatur* — Several academical orations — Funeral 
orations to the pious memory of the celebrated M. Keres- 
turi, court-preacher, and of M. Professor Bisterfeld, my 
predecessor—Various itineraries, particularly one relating 
to the East, in different languages, bound in green (an 
Arabic MS. bound in quarto)—A disputation in MS. held 
in the university of Alba, between Dr. Isaac Basire and 
N. Krsykowsky, a Polish doctor and Jesuit, anno 1656— 
A MS. vol. in 8vo. containing a collection of various Hun- 
ian synods— A new doctor's silk gown, 4 I’Anglaise, 
with rich silk trimming; which gown, with the cassock 
and apron, cost me 120 imperials or crowns. And many 
other such like things, which in ~~ confusion do not oc- 
cur to me. Other articles, which I cannot immediately 
recollect, may easily be known, either by the form of the 
garment, by the marking, or by some other indication.” 

Charles II. was not forgetful of Basire’s 
loyalty and sufferings in the cause of his father. 
In 1661, on his return to England, “ he was 
re-appointed to his stall at Durham, his rectory 
at Egglescliff, and the archdeaconry of North- 
umberland ; and Cosins, then become Bishop 
of Durham, prevailed upon the intruder at 
Stanhope, ‘ Andrew Lamant, a Scottish man,’ 
to resign the rectory, and to take Longnewton 
in exchange.” 

Evelyn, by the by, in his Diary, mentions his 
preaching in Westminster Abbey, 10th July, 
1661, and calls him ‘‘ that great traveller, or 
rather French apostle, who had been planting 
the church of England in divers parts of the 
Levant and Asia. He shewed that the church 
of England was for purity of doctrine, sub- 
stance, decency, and beauty, the most perfect 
under heaven ; that England was the very land 
of Goshen.”’ And, Oct. 29, 1662, the same 
author says, “ I went to court this evening, 
and had much discourse with Dr. Basiers, one 
of his majesty’s chaplains, who shewed me the 
syngraphs and original subscriptions of divers 
eastern patriarchs and Asian churches to our 
confession.”” 

In spite of his example, his son Peter apos- 
tatised to the church of Rome, much to the 
mortification of his father. After this, the 
volume is a good deal occupied with local cle- 
rical matters and law-suits, of no interest to the 
public now. We shall, therefore, bring our 
review to a close, with a short extract or two 
of antiquarian curiosity. The expenses of Ba- 
sire’s sons Peter and Charles, as students at 
Cologne in 1666, are thus rendered to the 
doctor. 

*« In our dyet 

Intuition’. . . « « «+ © ee @ & 
For my bed and sheetes, which I hyre a 


Ls as eo «ee eS 


See ee ae ee 
For mending and turning my (only) suite, 
for bookes, Toba. and private expenses, 
wherein may be mentioned (yet which 
I would omitt, but that you delight in 
punctuality), some shillings given at the 
receipt of the Sacrament, dayes of fast- 
ings and publick collections. I say in 
all, in these private expenses . + + - 
Totall of our quarter . - 


* We should like to see a modern essay on this point of 
domestic policy.—Ea. 
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“ We might table out for 4/. a qre., but Mr. 
Peck thought to have lessened expenses by 
keeping house: what to do, he resolves not till 
he see Mr. Grove. . . . - The want of a bed 
and 2 paire of sheetes, puts me to the charge of 
lish. a qre. Besides this quarterly expenses, 
all the members of colledges are put to charges 
in detriments, though absent. The Lord re- 
move from us the occasion of our abode here! 
expecting which, I remaine, reverend sir, your 
dutifull son, Peter Basire. 

*«« Colne, Sber, 13, —66. 

“ Be pleased to present my h. service to the 
Reverend Mr. Wrench. May you not be of- 
fended that I name Tobacchow here, for lesse 
I take than I did by halfe, each day, stinting 
myselfe, but I pay a dearer rate for it. I 
beseech you, vouchsafe (if safe) to send me my 
trunke, for I want a trunke, and would buy 
none.” 

At last, at the ripe age of three score and 
ten, Dr. Basire departed this life, October 12, 
1676, having lost his wife in the July pre- 
ceding. His tomb still remains in the Abbey 
Yard of Durham, near the north door; and his 
arms are emblazoned on the east window of 
Stanhope church. His own family failed in the 
second generation, for he had but one grand- 
child, who died in infancy. The Basires, emi- 
nent engravers, though from Normandy, were 
not related to him. We conclude with his tes- 
timony in favour of the church of which he 
was a worthy member, as it is solemnly given 
in his last will, and upon the eve of his death. 

“ And I doe further protest, that haueing 
taken a serious survey of most Christian 
churches, both easterne and westerne, I haue 
not found a paralell of the church of England, 
both for soundnes of apostolicall doctrine and 
catholicque decipline.” 





Haverhill; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe. By James Athearn Jones. 
3 vols. London, 1831. T. and W. Boone. 


Mr. Jones is rather a man of information 
than one with talent for fictitious narrative. 
He has evidently literary tastes, and has ac- 
quired a great mass of varied knowledge, which 
he has put forth in the shape of a novel, with- 
out once considering his own fitness for the 
task. The story is unconnected and impro- 
bable to the last degree, but many of the scenes 
are sketched with much truth and spirit. We 
like the first volume much; its pictures of 
American lower life seem to vouch for their 
own truth. It strikes us that our author would 
write a better work of travels than a novel. 
American trees.—°* It is a curious fact, and 
one not to be accounted for on natural prin- 
ciples, nor with propriety to be attributed to 
the * prevalence of winds strongly impregnated 
with salt,’ that the first settlers—the pilgrims, 
as they are called, of the northern states of 
America, found both hill and dale, to the very 
brink of the ocean, clothed with a stately 
growth of trees, many species of which are 
not now to be found within thirty miles of the 
spots where then they constituted the bulk of 
the forest. The naked hills and continuous 
arable levels which now present themselves at 
every point of the coast, and where the larch, 
the ash, and many other species of trees, cannot 
now be made to grow, were then covered with 
dense and luxuriant forests, of which the above- 
named trees formed a principal part. In the 


low grounds, upon the southern shore of New 
England, they frequently dig up the stumps of 
red cedar and other trees, which will no more 
grow in that particular spot now than the 


manchineel or palm. If we were permitted to 
give to inanimate objects the feelings and pas- 
sions of human beings, we might imagine these 
venerable tenants of the soil to determine on 
death rather than witness the occupation of 
their home by strangers.” 

American dwelling of one of the first settlers.— 
*¢ This miserably poor and crazy cabin was, in 
height, but a single story of seven feet. Ori- 
ginally it consisted of two apartments on the 
ground floor,—a front room and a kitchen. 
To this building various additions had been 
made, from time to time, as the occurrence of 
some fortunate circumstance supplied my father 
with the means to make them, About the 
time of my brother James’s birth, a French 
brig ran on the rocks below his cabin, and his 
share of the booty (my readers are, probably, 
aware that it is accounted no sin to plunder a 
wrecked vessel—a ‘ godsend’) enabled him to 
add a porch. Soon after, a dead whale, with a 
harpoon, marked ‘ Hezekiah Coffin, Nantucket,’ 
sticking in it, came on shore, and my father 
was the lucky finder; the blubber enabled him 
to add a large dormitory, in the form of a pro- 
jection, called, in America, a ‘ salt-box ;’ the 
architectural designation is, I believe, a ‘ lean- 
to.” This latter apartment, rough as unplaned 
deal could well be, unplastered, and lighted 
only by two windows of twenty-four by sixteen 
inches, was occupied by my sisters, as their 
sleeping-room. ‘The garret, or attic, was ap- 
propriated to various and discordant uses. It 
served as a store-room for the implements of 
our business—the seines, nets, hooks, &c., as 
well as the usual lumber of our family, and it 
was, also, the bedchamber of myself and my 
brothers. Our winter’s provision of dried fish 
was piled up in one corner, and in another 
stood the barrel of pork, which occasionally 
furnished a garnish to our dinner of bass, or 
perch, or other ‘ pan-fish,’ as they call those 
kinds which are deemed most palatable when 
cooked by frying them. My father and mother 
slept in the ‘ room,’ as the principal or front 
apartment in a New England dwelling-house 
is, by way of excellence, called, and a low bed- 
stead, made to shove under, and be hidden by 
the larger —I believe they call it a trundle-bed 
—was my little brother’s place of repose for 
the night. The ordering of the interior of the 
cabin in other respects was of a piece with its 
exterior apparelling, and that was of the rough- 
est kind. A rude wainscoting of unplaned 
deal board lined the whole of the interior of 
the house proper. When I inform my readers 
that the chimney, when a north-wind blew, 
did not ‘ carry smoke’ well, the colour of this 
wainscot may be imagined. Into this rough 
and smoke-dried ceiling, at various points, 
nails, hooks, and wooden pins, were driven, 
upon which were suspended fish-lines, coils of 
rope, guns, powder-horns, the great-coats and 
jackets of the male members of the family, 
hats, boots, and other articles too numerous 
to mention. Shelves were fixed over the fire- 
place, and upon these were ostentatiously dis- 
played my dear mother’s wealth of crockery 
and glass, The remnant of a dozen gaudy cups 
and saucers, which had been presented to her 
by the master of a stranded vessel some years 
before—a milk-white punch-bowl and toddy 
jug, which had belonged to my maternal god- 
father, Captain Banks, and, it was whispered, 
had thrice occasioned the stranding, and, 
eventually, the complete ‘ swamping,’ of the 
Loving Couple—a pair of old-fashioned trellis- 
work fruit-baskets—a splendid China coffee- 
pot, without nose or handle, but used by my 





sisters to keep their necklaces and ear-rings in 


—together with the remains of at least twenty 
dilapidated sets of pottery and glass, wasted by 
the operation of time and ‘ buttered fingers,’ 
till, in the language of the trade, these were 
but ‘ show patterns’ left,—adorned, in the 
opinion of my mother and her gossips, those 
precious shelves. There was another shelf in 
the middle of the room, formed by fastening 
the ends of a board to the cross-beams which 
supported the ceiling. This shelf was the re- 
pository of the cheese, ham, and various other 
important matters connected with household 
economy.” 

October. —‘* Then, for the pleasures of Oc- 
tober: list to the troop of disorderly urchins 
on the alert for the walnut and chestnut forest, 
or bending beneath their rich prize, a basket 
of half-ripe grapes, the while shouting most 
obstreperously. See the happy shooter, cap in 
hand, his dog at his heels, creeping upon the 
unsuspecting wild duck, or, happier still, re- 
turning with two or three brace, sometimes a 
dozen, which he has ‘killed flying’ (the great 
boast of an American duck-shooter), unutter- 
ably proud of the feat, and happier than a 
courtier to whom majesty has nodded. Octo- 
ber is, in America, emphatically the * sports- 
man’s month,’ and thence its approach is 
hailed with a lively joy by all who love duck- 
shooting,—in other words, nine in ten of those 
who dwell on the margin of the Atlantic ocean. 
For the space of four or five hundred leagues, 
the coast is dotted with small lakes or ponds, 
of greater or less extent ; and these, in Octo- 
ber and during the whole of autumn, till the 
rigours of winter shut them up, are the resorts 
of immense flocks of wild-fowl, They are pur- 
sued with a singleness of purpose, which leads 
to so much poverty and wretchedness, that the 
best argument ever brought forward to prove 
the expediency and benefit of the English 
game-laws, is the evil consequences of an un- 
restrained exercise, in America, of the liberty 
they abridged in England.” 

A Huskings.—** Another amusement of the 
lower classes is found in what are called 
‘huskings.’ The occasion is this: when the 
maize, or Indian corn, becomes ripe and fit to 
be gathered, notice is given that, ‘on such or 
such a night, Mr. Johnson or Mr. Smith will 
havea husking.’ Mr. J. or Mr. 8. go to work 
and gather in their corn, which is deposited on 
a clean piece of sward, unhusked, i. e. un- 
stripped of its leaves, in rows of greater or 
lesser length, nicely rowed up. Upon the 
stated night, at about seven or eight o'clock, 
crowds of young men and boys begin to assem- 
ble from far and near, coming sometimes fifteen 
miles to take part in the frolic. They labour 
in stripping the husks from the ears of corn 
till the whole is finished, which may be eleven 
or twelve o’clock at night. As the labour is 
not of a nature to compel them to be silent, 
and as rum is circulated profusely, you may be 
sure that a noisier crowd is seldom seen out of 
the halls of Momus. Songs, generally profane 
and indelicate, shouts, Indian war-whoops, 
sounds in imitation of the barking of dogs and 
crowing of cocks, interspersed with the rough 
* yo heave ho’s’ of the sea——every thing that 
can make discord except ‘drums, trumpets, 
blunderbusses, guns, and thunder,’ is to be 
heard by a listener upon one of those occasions. 
If there is a poor negro present, he is sure to 
have the ‘devil and all played upon his black 
carcass.’ Poor old Cesar! How have I seen 
thee pelted with ‘rotten ears,’ which came 
from so many different places at once, that it 
was utterly impossible to charge the offence 








upon any particular person, or to say, as Na- 
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than said to David, ‘ Thou art the man.’ I 
can almost fancy now, when forty years have 
passed, that I hear the sound, ‘Now for the 
nigger!’ ‘Hit the white of his eye, Bill!’ 
‘ Aim for hia teeth, John Grey!’ ‘ Fire high, 
Bluster !’ and the poor creature’s complaining 
outcries. ‘Dere! side a head, massa Lynn !’ 
©O dear, hit de nigger on he’s tummuck!’ 
‘B'lieve dey killa me!’ &c. &c. But Casar 
was always paid, and overpaid, before the 
company separated. He was feasted till he 
could feast no longer. His own language was, 
‘Swear I nebber eat so much afore.” Money, 
too, was showered in profusion upon him. 
Every one who fancied he had hit him gave 
him a penny: and, as all were anxious to be 
thought to excel in this kind of shuttlecock, 
Cesar usually went home the largest proprietor 
of copper in the parish. When the corn was 
all husked, dancing, drinking, and feasting, 
(the bait which had been held out to collect the 
company together) began, and continued, with- 
out intermission, till daylight. I should have 
mentioned, that many of the rustic beaux 
brought their girls upon pillions behind them, 
so that there was the admixture and proportion 
of the sexes requisite to a well-ordered dance. 
A custom which usually created a little com- 
motion deserves to be mentioned: whoever, in 
husking, found ears of red corn, or who could 
get others to give them to him, was entitled to 
claim from the girls a kiss for each and every 
one he held. The penalty was always demand- 
ed, and, as ladies are the last to abrogate good 
old customs, it was always paid, unwillingly 
they said, but, nevertheless, they paid it.” 
Curious Action at Law.— One case which 
attracted considerable attention, and created a 
deal of talk was this:—A sailor, by name Jack 
Saunders,—TI like to be particular, the doing so 
stamps an air of credibility upon your narrative, 
for it passes the capability of human impu- 
dence to invent such a thing as a name ;—Jack 
hired a horse to go from our village to Pinfold, 
across Wapping’s Creek. Saunders had been 
drittking a little too much ; and, while crossing 
the creek, which had been swollen by recent 
rains, the horse, which was a very restive one, 
threw him, and he was drowned. The horse 
was arrested, and tried for murder, but was 
acquitted, from want .of testimony that he did 
the act from malice prepense! It was main- 
tained,—out of doors, however,—I never heard 
what the judge’s opinion was, that an indict- 
ment for homicide could have been sustained.” 
American Shopkeeper.—“ In giving the 
early history of Timothy Dexter, I shall de- 
scribe nine in ten of the lesser shopkeepers 
in America. He was a friendless boy, and 
made his way to the high dignity of a shop- 
keeper solely by prudence, economy, and dex- 
terity in traffic, aided, perhaps, a little, by cun- 
ning and overreaching. Born of parents, the 
lowest of the low, vulgar, ignorant, and de- 
praved, he had, at a very early age, shaken off 
the clogs imposed by his parentage and poverty, 
and stood forth conspicuous for a talent which 
bade fair to give him riches. In the language 
of the country, he was known to be a ‘ right 
smart lad,’ ‘a keen chap,’ ‘ a raal shaver,’ all 
expressions declaring the popular opinion of his 
thrift and sagacity. His commercial career may 
be dated from his ninth birth-day. The na- 
ture, quantity, and value of the transaction 
which developed his trading tact, is character- 
istic, and deserves to be recorded. His first 
speculation was in bones! —beef-bones; the 
quantity, half a Winchester bushel. A year 
before this memorable era in the fortunes of 
Mr. Dexter, a button-mould maker, travelliug 


through the village in quest of the raw ma- 
terial of his trade, employed the boy Timothy 
to collect it, promising to give him half-a-crown 
per Winchester bushel, for all he should collect. 
The boy instantly set about the task, and un- 
weariadly employed himself, until he had, as he 
supposed, acquired the property in half-a-crown. 
But he was doomed to have his hopes prostra- 
ted; his employer disappeared, leaving the 
bones in the hands of their unremunerated col- 
lector. It was not in the nature of the prudent 
boy to throw aught away, and it was quite as 
foreign to it to give any thing away, which 
might, by any the remotest possibility, become 
valuable, and he deposited the bones in one of 
the dark nooks of his father’s garret, where they 
remained undisturbed for many months. It so 
happened, in some moment of boyish inter- 
course, that an act of more than usual kindness 
in an associate melted his ‘heart, and, to shew 
his sense of the favour, he gave him his bones ! 
Repentance, sincere and fervent, soon followed. 
The occurrence of which I am about to speak 
was minuted down by him as q warning against 
the indulgence of grateful feelings in after- 
years, and was the cause, it was said, why it 
was the last generous action he was ever known 
to perform. The button-maker returned, and 
renewed his offer. His prodigality, and the 
loss he had sustained by his thoughtless grati- 
tude, cut him to the heart. After deliberating 
a few minutes, he went to the donee, and de- 
manded back the bones. They were returned, 
and Tim hastened with them to the button- 
maker, and received his half-crown. This was 
the capital with which my brother-in-law com- 
menced business, and this was the occurrence 
which gave him, in after life, the nickname, or 
epithet, of ‘Tim Bones.’ Ishould mention 
that he had another, ‘ Sorril,’ given him by the 
boys, on account of his red hair. It was that 
by which he was always known, until the affair 
of the button-maker occurred. Indeed, it.is to 
be doubted whether he knew he had any other ; 
for when he was asked by his catechist, ‘ what 
was his name?’ he answered, ‘ Sorril;’ and upon 
being asked who gave it him? he answered, 
‘ the boys in the parish.’ - * ” 
He laid out the two shillings and sixpence re- 
ceived for bones in the ‘ tongues and sounds’ 
of cod-fish, collected here and there fresh, 
and, therefore, cheap. These, when cured, he 
* swapped’ for a keg of rum, which, with the 
aid of a cool and sweet rivulet, near at hand, 
he turned into a fine penny. He went on 
plodding and speculating, at once the admira- 
tion and the laughing-stock of the village.” 
We omit the very elderly joke of the warm- 
ing pans, and proceed with Mr. Dexter’s career. 
** He went on accumulating stock and in- 
creasing in means, till soon his shop exhibited 
something better than a ly account of 
empty boxes. Withal, he began to use the 
conventual and trades-cant language of his 
craft ; learned better than to call thirteen pence 
‘one and one pence,’ as it was said he did when 
he first opened his shop; and talked, with a 
glib tongue, of ‘ losing bargains,’ ‘ remarkably 
cheap,’ ‘bought at a sacrifice,’ ‘ sold at a loss,’ 
and other matters, which, if fibbing be punished 
in another world, will go very near to fill the 
naughty place with haberdashers, grocers, mer- 
cers, milliners, and all that sort of thing. He 
was very punctual in his payments, and, I 
believe, as nearly honest as a trader can be. 
That is, his weights and measures were within 
ten per cent of the legal standard ; he sold his 
sugar with a trifling alloy of sand, and put very 
little water into his liquors, unless he bought 





them much stronger than they ought to be, for 


the good of the public and the interests of mo. 
rality, when his visits to the rivulet were more 
frequent. Upon the whole, he was called, and 
I think with reason, an honest trader. A more 
industrious man than he never lived. Eve 
morning, an hour before the lark was abroad, 
he opened the doors of his shop, and swept it 
out, took down the shutters of his window, 
dusted the goods, washed the counter, rinsed 
the drinking-cups, and was prepared to accom. 
modate the boatmen and early stirrers with the 
rum, biscuits, and other things required to 
their fitting out for the day’s labour. Those 
were times when early rising, and incessant 
watchfulness, unceasing industry, and frugality 
in expense, brought a man to wealth. His 
principal capital, then, was industry and punc. 
tuality; his bank was the good report of men ; 
and his endorsers economy and good manage. 
ment.” 

We shall conclude, as a story ought to finish, 
with an offer of marriage. 

“* As soon as silence could be restored, my 
father demanded of my sister what answer 
should be made Mr. Dexter. The business 
was soon settled by her modest acknowledg- 
ment that she didn’t know, but she guessed 
that, if they thought it for the best, she would 
venture to—to marry him. ‘ But do you like 
him ?? asked my father. ‘ Why s-o-m-e,’ said 
Jenny; ‘and I guess I shall like him more the 
more I know of him.’ ” 

There is a very beautiful Indian story in the 
second volume. Mr. Jones is, we believe, the 
author of that wild and, in parts, highly poe- 
tical work, the Tales of an Indian Camp, in 
which are some most imaginative legends. 








Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
[Second Notice.] 

BEFORE we proceed to our promised continua- 
tion of this review, it behoves us to offer some 
remarks upon the extraordinary attacks to 
which we have been exposed in consequence of 
our preceding notice. With this matter we 
should not think it worth while to trouble our 
readers, were it simply individual or personal ; 
but as it will tend to throw light on the system 
of puffing and abuse, so actively employed to 
promote the sale of indifferent books, and 
weaken the force of honest criticism, we will 
venture to tell a plain story about this Life of 
Lawrence, and the remarks connected with it 
which have appeared in several journals.* 

With regard to the character we gave the 
work, we leave it to the public to decide whe- 
ther it is the true one or not. We see no cause 
to retract an iota of our judgment, though we 
have some reason to wish we had been less 
severe upon the faults of the author. Yet cer- 
tainly, upon the face of his book, he alone was 
to be held accountable for its blemishes and 
faults; for its manufactory of trivial details 





* The Age and the Courier, par nobile fratrum, have 
been the principal instruments through which the review 
of the Literary Gazette has been assailed in this instance; 
the former in one of those many paragraphs which are ob- 
viously sent in and paid for as advertisements, though 
not marked as such; and the latter in a form which has 
yet more cunningly the ap e of a Ss} . 
literary notice. The former discovers that we are coarse ; 
the latter, that our Journal is much indebted to the ex- 
tracts which we make from new publications. We believe 
it would puzzle the writer in the Age to point out three 
examples of coarseness which had esca our vigilance 
in fourteen volumes of the Gazette; and as for our exem- 

lifying new books by quotations, we really do not know 
bow we could well manage without. But when did the 
Courier, which has always so liberally praised our plan 
and exertions, find out this sad defect? It should ever be 
remembered, that the Literary Gazette admits nothing for 
payment, except its regular advertisements; and ~A 
newspapers of every other kind make as regular a traffic 








of paragraphs as of advertisements. 
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and words to fill up nearly a whole volume ; 
and for the errors and mistatements as to facts 
that we detected on almost all the leading 
points of which it treated. 

But, then, neither we nor the public could 
be aware of the mode in which such jobs are 
performed, and of the many excuses which may 
be set up for the actual doers of them. We 
consider it a great pity that a clever person, 
like Mr. Williams, should have lent his name 
to countenance one of these jobs; and we hope 
what has been said will be a lesson to him, and 
to all other literary men of reputation and 
ability, not to suffer themselves to be betrayed 
into a participation in such concerns. Leave 
them to the tricks of the trade, and the poor 
hacks who are employed (in reluctant beggary) 
on the journey-work of modern book-making. 

We will believe what is stated to us, that 
the materials obtained for the Life of Lawrence 
were originally so scanty, that without the aid 
of most ingenious dilution it was impossible to 
contemplate the production of even one toler- 
ably priced volume. And therefore Mr. Wil- 
liams was called upon to spin out his narrative, 
so as to render it justly objectionable to our 
censure. 

We also believe, that when farther and more 

eligible matter was obtained, it came in such a 
questionable shape, that no editor could be 
answerable for its accuracy. For example, Sir 
T. Lawrence’s letters might not be the ori- 
ginals, but copies furnished by Mr. Keightley, 
his attorney, friend, and executor. Without 
impeaching Mr. Keightley in the slightest de- 
gree—for we are assured he is a very respect- 
able individual—we have no hesitation in saying 
that we put no such faith in the correctness of 
documents so filtered, as we would in the litera 
seripta of Lawrence himself.* ‘The omission, 
or alteration, or even accidental mis-transcrip- 
tion of a few words, would make all the differ- 
ence in the world. 
. But this is not enough to vitiate the “ Life 
and Correspondence” ?!! We also believe, 
that the very letters, after they were printed, 
—and we here particularly refer to those which 
related to, or passed between, Sir Thomas and 
Mrs. Wolff,—were submitted to a highly re- 
spected lady, whom we have the pleasure to 
know well and esteem much, and who, out of 
regard to the memory of the parties, very 
kindly struck her pen through every passage 
which could suggest an idea of their affectionate 
intimacy being aught beyond platonic. This 
1s a Subject upon which we regret being obliged 
to speak ; but, impugned as we are by paid-for 
paragraphs, as malicious as they are false, we 
are compelled so far to abate the feelings which 
must actuate every gentleman in such affairs, 
o Mrs. Dr. Hughes if this be true or 
not} 

We care not to inquire into the nature of the 
attachment between the fine-minded Lawrence 
and the beautiful and accomplished lady alluded 
to. Let hypocrites and bigots resort to lies and 
fabrications, in order to represent it as it may 
suit them: we cannot even respect their mo- 
tives ; and hapless would it be for humanity if 
that which they attempt to conceal should be 
deened so deep a damnation as to claim no 
sympathy on earth, no tear of pity from re- 
cording angels to blot it out for ever. 

_ We have now given the public a little insight 
mt the fashion of concocting books of this 
kind, Our knowledge was acquired after our 


.. *Itisa fact, we are assured that one letter, pu at 
ing to have been written by Lawrence, was absolutely 
rejected as a forgery, which would implicate such contra- 


last Gazette appeared; but does it not shew 
that our appreciation was just, though formed 
simply upon the work itself? Does it not shew 
that we were only not severe enough, because we 
were unacquainted. with these disgraceful cir- 
cumstances? Nor do we mean to insist that 
such conduct is unparalleled: on the contrary, 
there is hardly a recent work of biography 
which is not liable to the same charge of being 
stultified by suppressions and misrepresenta- 
tions. 

But we do insist upon one thing,~—that we 
have merely discharged our public duty, with- 
out respect to persons,—we who are sedulously 
accused of being subservient, forsooth ! to par- 
ticular publishers, and are every now and then, 
by a turn of the wheel, reviled for unjust se- 
verity towards their publications. So it is to 
hold on a steady and impartial course—a course 
certainly not ~— intelligible to the corrupt, 
nor very palatable to the envious, nor very 
agreeable to the interested ; but, nevertheless, 
a very gratifying, and, thanks to the public 
approbation of it, not a very unprofitable course 
to the Editor and a principal proprietor, of this 
Journal.* 

A few farther selections from the work which 
has forced us to this episode may now relieve 
the reader. From a continental letter we copy 
Lawrence’s account of Metternich. 

“ His daughter, though never in England, 
speaks English remarkably well, and is to 
him, in intellect and nature, and in their 
mutual affection, what Portia was to Cicero. 
I do not compare a modern statesman to that 
father of Roman eloquence, (sanctified by 
all honours of history and time,) except in 
height of political importance, and in the cer- 
tain existence of this sweet, domestic feeling. 
That you may know part of the link that 
binds me to him, besides his kindness, and 
the circumstances of fortune, see him’ with me 
at Tivoli, before the lower tremendous cas- 
cade, which is out of view of the town, though, 
if you look up, you just catch the Sibyl’s tem- 
ple. We were standing alone and silent before 
it, just so far distant as not to be stunned by 
the noise —* And here,’ he said, ‘ it flows on 
—always majestic, always great ; not caring 
whether it has audience or not; with no feel- 
ings of rivalry for power! Here is no envy, 
no exertion for an effect. Content with its 
own grandeur, no vanity, no amour propre are 
here.’ If you were to tell this to our diplo- 
macy or politicians, of the dexterous, ambi- 
tious, politic Metternich—of him who endured 
that audience of a day with Bonaparte at 
Dresden, and is reproached by Lord Grey 
with having so entirely deceived him —of 
Prince Metternich in society—the gay, the 
quizzing Metternich — they would never be- 
lieve, or would sagely ridicule the tale: but 
it is this Metternich that I love, who, when 
dressed for the ambassador’s party, his equi- 
page and attendants waiting, at half-past ten at 
night, on my sole call, at my suggestion, could 
change his dress, take me to his daughter’s 
room, where she was at her little supper, at 
her husband’s bedside, who was ill with slight 
fever, persuade his ‘ Marie’ to put on her bon- 


* We are ashamed to occupy attention with our own 
affairs, and usually pass over in silent contempt the in- 
numerable attacks ot which we are the object. How per- 
fectly independent we are, the present ebuilition of abuse 
will demonstrate ; but next week, month, and year, as the 
week, month, and year before, we shall be just as much as 
ever described as under the control of any bookseller it may 
please the slanderous to suppose. ‘lo all such interested 
talsehouds we would answer at once, that were we guided 
by no more honourable principles, our property in the 
Literary Gazette is far above the influence of any (or of 





dictions as must injure him.—Ed, L. G. 


net and cloak, and come with us to see the 
Colosseum by the moonlight that was then 
shining in purest lustre, where we staid 
till, on our stopping at the French ambassa- 
dor’s, he found it was twelve o'clock. He had 
then to make a slight change of dress; but I 
had none with me, and declined entering, 
and was therefore getting out of the carriage 
to return in my own, which had followed me 
with Edward. Prince Metternich, however, 
would not permit it, but desired me to remain 
with his daughter, and conduct her home, 
which I then did. One short anecdote of her, 
and I conclude this too long letter. On my one 
day expressing surprise at her preferring the 
Netherlands to any country she had seen, 
she said, * It is so cultivated — the peasantry 
are so happy. I know it has not rocks and 
waterfalls, but God made the country for man ; 
and where he is not happy, ah! it is in vain 
that you tell me of rocks and waterfalls.’ This 
was said in a steady, even tone of voice, with- 
out raising her eyes from her work, as an in- 
ward and unheard sentiment.” 
The accounts of the Princess Charlotte are 
so interesting, that we need offer no excuse for 
adding them here. 

* She once said, ‘ I am a great coward, but 
I bluster it out like the best of them till the 
danger’s over.’ I was told by one of the mem- 
bers of the council awaiting her delivery, that 
Dr. Baillie came in, and said in answer to some 
inquiries, * She’s doing very well: she'll not 
die of fear: she puts a good Brunswick face 
upon the matter.’ She had a surprisingly quick 
ear, which I was pleasantly warned of: whilst 
playing whist, which being played for shillings, 
was not the most silent game I ever witnessed, 
she would suddenly reply to something that 
the baron or I would be talking of, in the 
lowest tone, at the end of the room, whilst her 
companions at the table were ignorant of the 
cause of her observations. I have increased 
respect for the Bishop of Salisbury, because he 
appeared to have fully performed his duty in 
her education. She had, as I have said, great 
knowledge of the history of this country, and 
in the businesses of life, and a readiness in 
anecdotes of political parties in former reigns. 
How often I see her now entering the room, 
(constantly on his arm,) with slow but firm 
step, always erect,—and the small but elegant 
proportion of her head to her figure, of course 
more striking from her situation. Her fea- 
tures, as you see, were beautifully cut ; her 
clear blue eyes, so open, so like the fearless 
purity of truth, that the most experienced para- 
site must have turned from it when he dared 
to lie. I was stunned by her death : it was an 
event in the great drama of life. The return 
from Elba! Waterloo! St. Helena! Princess 
Charlotte dead !—I did not grieve, I have not 
grieved half enough for her : yet I never think 
of her, speak of her, write of her, without 
tears, and have often, when alone, addressed 
her in her bliss, as though she now saw me, 
heard me: and it is because I respect her for 
her singleness of worth, and am grateful for 
her past and meditated kindness. Her manner 
of addressing Prince Leopold was always as 
affectionate as it was simple ; ‘ My love;’ and 
his always, ‘ Charlotte.’ I told you that when 
we went in from dinner they were generally 
sitting at the piano-forte, often on the same 
chair. I never heard her play, but the music 
they had been playing was always of the finest 
kind. I was at Claremont, on a call of inquiry, 
the Saturday before her death. Her last com- 
mand to me was, that I should bring down the 
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day, the 16th of the next month. The etching 
was given me in a grateful moment, a sad one, 
too, (for he was in tears,) by Colnaghi. He 
was her printseller, and she had made a large 
collection—all Sir Joshua’s, Vandyke’s, &c. 
He used to attend her when Miss Knight was 


with her, and saw her execute the thing, the} 


first impression of which she gave tohim. I 
eagerly caught at his saying, ‘I was more 
worthy of it,’ and more than half asked him 
for it. 5 a ° 

‘‘ The prince was looking exceedingly pale ; 
but he received me with calm firmness, and 
that low subdued voice, that you know to be 
the effort at composure. He spoke at once 
about the picture and of its value to him more 
than to all the world besides. From the begin. 
ning to the close of the interview, he was 
greatly affected. He checked his first burst of 
affection, by adverting to the public loss, and 
that of the royal family. ‘ Two generations 
gone!—-gone in a moment! I have felt for 
myself, but I have felt for the Prince Regent. 
My Charlotte is gone from this country—it has 
lost her. She was a good, she was an admirable 
woman. None could know my Charlotte as I 
did know her! It was my happiness, my duty 
to know her character, but it was my delight.’ 
During a short pause I spoke of the impres- 
sion it had made on me. * Yes, she had a 
clear, fine understanding, and very quick—she 
was candid, she was open, and not suspecting, 
but she saw characters at the glance—she read 
them so true. You saw her; you saw some- 
thing of us—you saw us for some days--you 
saw our year! Oh! what happiness—and it 
was solid—it could not change, for we knew 
each other—except when I went out to shoot, 
we were together always, and we could be 
together—we did not tire.’ I tried to check 
this current of reeollection, that was evidently 
overpowering him (as it was me) by a remark 
on a part of the picture, and then on its like- 
ness to the youth of the old king. ‘ Ah! and 
my child was like her, for one so young, (as if 
it had really lived in childhood). For one so 
young it was surprisingly like—the nose, it 
was higher than children’s are—the mouth, so 
like hers ; so cut, (trying to describe its mouth 
on his own). My grief did not think of it, 
but if I could have had a drawing of it! She 
was always thinking of others, not of herself— 
no one so little selfish—always looking out for 
comfort for others. She had been for hours, 
for many hours, in great pain—she was ii that 
situation where selfishness must act if it exists 
—when good people will be selfish, because pain 
makes them so—and my Charlotte was not— 
any grief could not make her so! She thought 
our child was alive; I knew it was not, and I 
could not support her mistake. I left the room, 
for a short time: in my absence they took 
courage, and informed her. When she re- 
covered from it, she said, ‘ Call in Prince 
Leopold—there is none can comfort him but 
me!’ MyCharlotte ! mydearCharlotte !* And 
now, looking at the picture, he said, * Those 
beautiful hands, that at the last, when she was 
talking to others were always looking out for 
mine!’ I need not tell you my part in this 
interview ; he appeared to rely on my sharing 
his thoughts. Towards the close of our inter- 
view, I asked him, ‘ If the princess at the ast 
felt her danger ?’ He said, ‘ No; my Charlotte 
thought herself very ill, but not in danger. 
And she was so well but an hour and a half 
after the delivery !—And she said I should not 
leave her again—and I should sleep in that 
room—and she should have in the sofa-bed— 
and she should have it where she liked—she 


‘herself would have it fixed. She was strong, 
|and had so much courage, yet once she seemed 
|to fear. You remember she was affected when 
|you told her that you could not paint my 
|picture just at that time; but she was much 
|more affected when we were alone—and [ told 
her I should sit when we went to Marlborough 
House after her confinement. ‘ Then,’ she 
said, ‘if you are to sit when you go to town, 
and after my confinement—then I may never 
see that picture.” My Charlotte felt she never 
should.’ ” 

The delightful letters of Lawrence are, as 
we have stated, quite sufficient to buoy up the 
publication on the tide of popularity. With 
regard to the other parts :—labourers poorly 
remunerated cannot be expected to produce 
aught but crude and hurried works: and it 
may be farther observed, that whoever once 
embarks in a publisher’s job (a most harassing 
and ill-requited occupation), is too often obliged 
to comply with any terms, and shape the busi- 
ness any way, or lose the opportunity alto- 
gether. How injurious this book-making and 
literary jobbing is to the general cause of litera- 
ture, must be obvious to every reader, even to 
those to whom it is mere matter of distant 
complaint. 





Family Library, XXII. Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. Vol. I. By Patrick Fraser Tyt- 
ler, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. J. Murray. 


WE are indebted to the pen of one of the 
ablest historians of the age for this well-con- 
ceived and well-executed volume. To say that 
it is worthy of being placed side by side with 
the best of its own series, or of any other of 
this class of publication, is only to do it bare 
justice; and it requires no more. The Wor- 
thies are Alexander III., Michael Scott, Sir 
William Wallace, and Robert Bruce—glorious 
names, and connected with epochs of the most 
stirring and interesting description. 

The condition of Scotland during the reign 
of Alexander, including the famous invasion of 
Haco, king of Norway, affords Mr. Tytler a 
fine opportunity for displaying his ample his- 
torical research. The narrative is delightful; 
and the Norse Chronicle and Chronicle of 
Melros are made quite familiar to us in a most 
agreeable garb. Many points of curious and 
important antiquity are also popularly illus- 
trated. The following suggestion touching the 
discovery of America will, however, probably 
stagger most of its readers. 

*¢ In Scotland, Thorstein, the daughter of 
Oleif and Audur, in conjunction with Sigurd, 
earl of Orkney, got possession of Caithness ; 
and this heroine, having established her grand- 
children in the Orkneys and Ferroes, was one 
of the many leaders of colonies from the Su- 
dureyar, or South Isles, to Iceland, where it is 
remarkable that the new inhabitants had de- 
Cicated the first church built in that island to 
St. Columba; and from this remote island, 
there is strong reason to believe, that the first 
discovery of America was made by Biorn, son 
of Heriolf, about the year 1000, almost five 
hundred years before the voyage of the more 
celebrated Columbus.’’* 

We select an old legend from Fordun, and 
the remarks of Mr. Tytler, as a fair specimen 
of the work. 

“* It happened upon a time,’ says he, ‘ that 
Ralph, abbot of Kinloss, was on a journey, 
along with some brother abbots of the Cis- 
tertian order, who were summoned to attend 
a general chapter. Their cook travelled along 
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with them; and one day observing the abbots 
to be much tired and worn out, having zeal, 
but not according to knowledge,’ (I use the 
expressions of the historian,) ‘ he mixed a 
quantity of flesh with the fish-stews which he 
was preparing for his superiors, and by the 
cunning of his art, so cooked it up, that it 
became exquisitely savoury, but yet seemed 
only to be fish fried in butter. The abbots ate 
largely, but asked no questions for conscience 
sake; and then, as was their wont after meals, 
retired to bed. Deep sleep fell upon all except 
the Abbot of Kinloss, who, as he lay awake, 
gazing on a high window in his dormitory, 
saw, to his horror, a black Ethiop, of a grim 
and terrible aspect, enter through the case. 
ment into the chamber, comporting himself as 
if he felt an excellent oaour. This horrid 
guest then walked slowly up to each bed, and 
drawing the curtains, gazed in with a smile of 
triumph upon the sleeping brethren. At last, 
coming to the cook’s bed, he could not conceal 
his joy, but embracing the sleeping and uncon. 
scious delinquent, kissed him with much af. 
fection. He next looked fiercely at the abbot, 
who sat upright in his bed, staring with dismay 
on such proceedings, and then dissolving into 
a cloud of smoke, he vanished from his eyes, 
In the morning, the pious Ralph sent for the 
traitor of the kitchen, and recounted to him 
the horrid vision of the night ; upon which the 
cook fell down at the feet of his superior, 
confessed the fraud he had practised upon the 
fish-stew, and promised, for the future, to 
conduct his culinary mystery with more at- 
tention to the spiritual than to the carnal 
wants of his brethren.’ How graphically ludi- 
crous is this story, if it did not bring along 
with it a melancholy reflection upon that thick 
and hopeless moral twilight which must have 
overcast the mind of a people, when the clergy 
did not hesitate to recount, and the multitude 
to believe, such absurd fables! Fatal as was 
such a condition of mind to the cause of re- 
ligion and good morals, it formed, on the other 
hand, the very soil in which the spirit of ro- 
mantic fittion, and the belief cf supernatural 
agencies, both of mortals and of spirits, were 
calculated to flourish and produce their seduc- 
tive fruits. The mythology of the Norsemen, 
a people whose imagination and high poetical 
temperament seem to have been as wild and 
excursive as their lives, was, as we have seen 
already, for many centuries prevalent in the 
Western Islands; and whether we look to 
this element, to the superstitious and religious 
creed of the original Celtic population, or to 
the tribes of new deities and foreign-bred 
ghosts and demons who flocked in along with 
the Saxon and Norman adventurers, it 18 evi- 
dent, that a belief in magic and astrology—a 
conviction that the caves, and woods, and 
rivers, were peopled by powerful and invisible 
spirits—and a persuasion that it was giver to 
some favoured or fated mortals to foresee 
events, and even to control and direct the 
supernatural agents whom they compelled to 
be their ministers—exerted deep and general 
influence amongst a people in whom the blood 
of these various races was indubitably mingled. 
Of all this there are many proofs to be found 
in the pages of our ancient chronicles. We 
find it, for example, the general belief of the 
country, that immediately previous to the battle 
of Largs, Saint Margaret, the wife of Malolm 
Canmore, appeared to a brave knight, Sir John 
Wemyss, as he lay sick in bed; in one hand 
the beautiful inhabitant of — a a 4 
refulgent in arms, having his helmet sur- 
ae with a golden coronet, whilst there 
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followed her three glorious-looking warriors 
in shining steel, and of courageous aspect. 
‘ This,’ said she, addressing the recumbent 
baron, ‘ is my revered lord and husband, and 
these are my sons, once kings of this realm, 
with whom I hasten to the field at Largs, 
where we shall triumph over our invaders.’ 
On another occasion, during the reign of this 
monarch, an antique and beautiful cross was 
dug up near the town of Peebles, and hard by 
was found an urn, with the bones and ashes of 
a human body, which the learned antiquaries 
of the thirteenth century pronounced to belong 
to some Scottish martyr, who had died under 
the Maximinian persecution in Britain. To 
this place the populace instantly flocked in 
great multitudes, to present their offerings ; 
and the miracles which were wrought by this 
ancient relic were so extraordinary and so 
frequent, that the king, by the advice of the 
Bishop of Glasgow, thought proper to erect a 
church upon the spot. But perhaps the most 
striking corroboration of the love of romantic 
fiction, and the prevalence of superstitious 
belief, under the reign of this monarch, is to 
be found in the story of that extraordinary 
personage, Thomas of Hercildoun, commonly 
known by the name of Thomas the Rhymer. 
It was then matter of undoubting popular 
belief, that this reputed prophet had been 
carried away by the Queen of Fairyland ; that 
he had remained with his enamoured and 
beautiful spouse for many years, and at last 
returned, in a mysterious manner, upon earth, 
and to his native country of Scotland, where 
he exhibited his supernatural powers, by pre- 
dicting the sudden death of the king, and de- 
lighted his countrymen by the composition of 
the romantic poem of Sir Tristrem, which still 
remains to us, a rude, but interesting, specimen 
of the poetical literature of the age.” 

As the histories of Wallace and Bruce are 
more familiar to the public, we shall conclude 
our illustration with a few passages relating to 
Michael Scott. 

** Few names,” says the author, “ in Scot- 
tish annals are surrounded with so deep an air 
of mystery and romance as that of the Wizard 
Michael Scott ; and it may perhaps be regarded 
as rather an ungrateful task to strip this dis. 
tinguished magician of his robes of ‘ gramarie,’ 
and to restore him to those sober regions which 
belong to authentic history, and are peopled 
with more common-rate philosophers. But 
after the severer hand of biography has removed 
from the canvass much of the richer colours in 
which the credulity of the vulgar, and the ima- 
gination of the last and greatest of the minstrels, 
have invested him, it is some consolation to find, 
that there will be left the picture of no ordinary 
man. Michael Scott, or, as he is sometimes 
denominated, Michael Mathematicus, was born 
in Scotland some time previous to the year 
1214, about the commencement of the reign of 
Alexander II. According to the tradition of 
the neighbourhood, which is confirmed by an 
ancient printed copy of his work on Pliysio- 
gnomy, the place of his birth was Balwerie, 
the ancient seat of his family, in the county of 
Fife. From his earliest youth he is said to 
have devoted himself to the cultivation of the 
sciences. In his native country, however, he 
could receive nothing but the bare rudiments 
of education, as Scotland did not possess at this 
period any public seminaries for the education 
of youth. The casual lessons of some learned 
monk, and perhaps an introduction to the li- 
mited library of his convent, composed all the 
advantages which the future astronomer and 
physician could enjoy at home; and for higher 
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and more regular instruction, it was necessary 
to seek the universities of the sister country, 
and the schools of France and Italy.” He 
accordingly studied at Oxford, Paris (where it 
seems probable he was a fellow-student with 
Roger Bacon), and Padua; “ and such appears 
to have been the impression there created by 
his talents, that his essays on the science of 
judicial astrology were no longer, as in France, 
confined within the walls of a university. His 
fame became noised abroad, and he began to 
publish to the world those predictions of future 
events which were remembered in later times 
with awe and reverence in Italy. Villani, a 
historian who wrote long after the reputed 
prophet was gathered to his fathers, records a 
prediction of Michael Scott’s, which he declares 
had been rigidly fulfilled ; and Dante has given 
him, in his character of a magician, a conspi- 
cuous place in his Inferno.” 

Michael next visited Spain, ‘‘ then partly in 
the possession of the Arabians, and which, 
under these Mahometan conquerors, was un- 
questionably the most enlightened portion of 
Europe.” 

“ After a residence of many years in Ger- 
many, Michael passed over into England, on 
his return to his native country, preceded, as 
we may easily conceive, by those rumours of 
his power as a magician, which were eagerly 
listened to by the superstitious credulity of a 
dark and ignorant age. The English throne 
was then filled by Edward I., who was em- 
ployed at this time in those able schemes for 
the subjugation of Scotland, which he attempted 
to carry into execution at an immense expense 
of blood and treasure, and in violation of the 
rights of nations, and of his own honour. It 
was one part of his policy, if we may believe an 
English antiquary, to endeavour to lower the 
character of the Scottish people, by compelling 
all the most learned scholars of this nation to 
reside at the universities of England. ‘ This 
year,’ says Antony Wood, ‘the king compelled 
all such Scotchmen as were of singular know- 
ledge in learning or literature, to be resident in 
Oxford, doubting lest the Scotch nobility, in- 
creasing in politic prudence by their instruc- 
tions, should seck to throw off the yoke of'| 
bondage.’ The celebrated John Duns Scotus | 
was one of those scholars who suffered under | 
this persecution, being led chained and a cap- 
tive into England, along with eleven other ec- 
clesiastical prisoners. Michael Scott fortu- 
nately arrived a considerable time before this 
rigorous edict was carried into effect, and his 
destiny was more tolerable. Edward, who had 
always a strong disposition to believe in alchymy 
and the occult sciences, received him with kind- 
ness, retained him for some time at his court, 
and afterwards permitted him to pass into his 
native country.” 

Michael was one of the ambassadors to Eric, 
king of Norway, to negotiate for the bringing 
over of Margaret, the Maiden of Norway; 
and ‘ this is the last occasion in which we can 
trace the name of Michael Scott. He appears 
to have died soon after his return, after having 
attained an extreme age, fortunate in this, 
that he did not live to witness the complicated 
miseries of his native country. In the brief 
but interesting accounts of this singular man, 
which we meet with in the ancient chronicles 
of Italy, it is mentioned that he was the in- 
ventor of a new species of casque or steel bas- 
net, denominated a cervilerium, which he com- 
monly wore under the furred or velvet cap, 
used by the learned of those times. The ori- 
gin of this invention is curious. In those dark 
periods, when the belief of magic was univer- 











sal, not only amongst the lower ranks, but 
with the learned and educated classes of the 
community, it was reported that the Wizard, 
having cast his own horoscope, had discovered 
that his death was to be occasioned by a stone 
falling upon his bare skull. With that anxiety 
which clings to life, he endeavoured to defeat 
the demon whom he served ; and. by repeated 
incantations constructed this magic casque, 
which he vainly deemed invulnerable. But his 
fate, according to the tradition of Italy, was 
not to be avoided. In passing a cathedral, 
when the bell was ringing for vespers, Michael 
entered to pay his devotions ; and forgetful of 
his cervilerium, which was fixed inside his cap, 
uncovered as he reverentially knelt upon the 
stone floor. The moment of his fate was ar- 
rived. The rope of the belfry had loosened 
one of the carved corbels which ornamented 
the interior of the roof beneath which the 
magician knelt; before he could remove, the 
sharp and heavy mass descended on his fore- 
head ; and whilst it confirmed the infallibility 
of his prescience, in an instant deprived him of 
life. Michael, however, according to the ac- 
count of Benvenuto da Imola, had strength 
enough to lift up the stone and ascertain its 
weight, after which he declared it was of the 
exact size he expected; and that nothing was 
left him but to die, which he did accordingly, 
after very properly making his will. It is 
needless to remark that this fable is confuted 
by the return of Michael to his native country ; 
but it appears to have been the origin of a tra- 
dition still current amongst the peasantry of 
Scotland, and which ascribes a miraculous 
power to the bonnet of the Wizard. It is curi- 
ous to find the tale of the invulnerable cervile- 
rium of the Italians, travelling on the breath 
of credulity and superstition into the ‘ far 
north countrie’ of which the magician was a 
native, and only changed by tradition from the 
blue steel worked and welded by magic art, 
into the blue bonnet which was waited on by 
Scottish demons, who were heard wailing in 
mid air when it was waved by its dreaded 
master. * ° 

** In our endeavours to estimate the talents 
of a sage of the thirteenth century, we must 
beware of looking at his attainments through 
the medium of our own times. He must be 
compared with men of his own age ; his powers 
must be determined by the state of science in 
the countries where he lived, and wrote, and 
became celebrated. Appealing to such a crite- 
rion, the Scottish wizard is entitled to no ordi- 
nary rank amongst those who were then es- 
teemed the philosophers and scholars of Europe. 
He was certainly the first who gave Aristotle 
in a Latin translation to the learned world of 
the West. He was eminent as a mathema- 
tician and an astronomer—learned in the lan- 
guages of modern Europe—deeply skilled in 
Arabic, and in the sciences of the east ; he had 
risen to high celebrity as a physician—and his 
knowledge of courts and kings had recom- 
mended him to be employed in a diplomatic 
capacity by his own government. Nor has he 
been cheated of his fame. If we look to older 
authors, he lives in the pages of Roger Bacon, 
of Picus Mirandula, of Cornelius Agrippa. If 
we ask for his historical immortality, he is 
commemorated by Lesly and Buchanan,—if 
for his poetic honours, has not Dante snatched 
him from oblivion, and the last of the minstrels 
embalmed him in the imperishable substance of 
his first and most romantic poem ?—nay, if he 
seeks for more popular and wider honour, even 
here he may not complain, whilst his miracles 
and incantations are yet recorded beside the 
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‘cottage fire by many a grey-headed crone, and 
his fearful name still banishes the roses from 
the cheeks of the little audience that surround 
her. Fortunate, too, he was in this circum- 
stance, that, after his various travel and long 
residence abroad, he returned to enjoy in his 
native country the reputation which he had 
acquired ; that he lived to a great age, and 
died full of years and of honour, before he had 
witnessed the dark and complicated calamities 
which were so soon to overwhelm the kingdom. 
His books, we are informed by Dempster, after 
his death, were carefully concealed from the 
public view; and he adds, that the common 
people of Scotland, even in his time, believed 
that thesé forbidden volumes, containing the 
spells of the magician, were protected by the 
invisible demons who had once been the ser- 
vants of their illustrious and potent master.” 

Three engraved seals, a barrow, and two 
beautiful landscapes, adorn this excellent vo- 
lume; which we most heartily recommend to 
the public. 

Atherton ; a@ Tale of the Last Century. By 
the Author of * Rank and Talent.” 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1830. Simpkin and Marshall. 

TuEsE volumes open spiritedly, and evince 

considerable talent : still, as a novel, we doubt 

whether Atherton is calculated for general po- 
pularity. There is no dramatic effect, and the 
narrative is too lengthened and too improbable. 

The author is more successful in sketching 

than in sustaining his characters; they are 

lively portraits, but not put into action. Wit- 
ness the ensuing sketch of a loyal and re- 
spectable shopkeeper some fifty years ago. 

‘“* Mr. Bryant himself was a neat, quiet, 
orderly sort of a man, regular as clock-work, 
and steady as time, the very pink of punc- 
tuality, and the essence of éxactness. He had 
been in business nearly forty years, in the 
same shop, conducted precisely in the same 
style as in the days of his predecessors ; he 
Jacked not store of clothes or change of wigs ; 
but his clothes, and wigs, and three-cornered 
hats, were so like each other, that they 
seemed, as it were, part of himself. His wig 
was brown—so were his coat and waistcoat, 
which were nearly of equal length. He wore 
short black breeches with paste buckles, speckled 
worsted hose, and very large shoes, with very 
Jarge silver buckles. He was most intensely 
and entirely a citizen. He loved the city with 
an undivided attachment. He loved the sound 
of its bells, and the noise of its carts and 
coaches ; he loved the colour of its mud and 
the canopy of its smoke; he loved its No- 
vember fogs, and enjoyed the music of its street 
musicians and its itinerant merchants; he loved 
all its institutions, civil and religious; he 
thought there was wisdom in them, if there 
was wisdom in nothing else; he loved the 
church and he loved the steeple, and the par- 
son who did the duty, and the parson who did 
not do the duty ; and he loved the clerk, and 
the sexton, and the parish beadle, with his 
broad gold-laced hat, and cane of striking 
authority ; and he loved the watchmen and 
their drowsy drawl of, ‘ past umph a’ clock ;’ 
he loved the charity schools, and admired be- 
yond all the sculpture of Phidias, or the marble 
miracles of the Parthenon, the two full-length 
statues, about three feet each in length and 
two feet six inches each in breadth, represent- 
ing a charity boy and a charity girl, standing 
over the door of the parish school; he loved 
the city companies, their halls, their balls, 
though he never danced at them ; their dinners 
—for he never missed them; and, above all 





other companies, he loved the stationers’, and 
its handsome barge, and its glorious monopoly 
of almanacs ; he loved the Lord Mayor and 
the Mansion House,—it was not quite so black 
then as it is now,—and he loved the great 
lumbering state coach and the little ginger- 
bread sheriffs’ coaches, and loved the aldermen, 
and deputies, and common-councilmen, and 
liverymen. Out of London he knew nothing : 
he believed that the Thames ran into the sea, 
because he had read at school that all rivers 
run into the sea; but what the sea was, he did 
not know, and did not care; he believed that 
there were regions beyond Highgate, and that 
the earth was habitable farther westward than 
Hyde Park corner ; but he had never explored 
those remote districts. What was Hammer- 
smith to him, or he to Hammersmith? He 
knew of nothing, thought of nothing, and 
could conceive of nothing, more honourable, 
more dignified, or more desirable, than a good 
business properly attended to. He was proud 
of the close and personal attention that he paid 
to his shop—somewhat censoriously proud ; he 
might be called a mercantile prude, or shop- 
keeping pedant ; and,when a near neighbour 
who had a country house at Kentish Town, to 
which he went down every Saturday, and from 
which he returned every Monday or Tuesday, 
came, by a variety of unavoidable or unavoided 
misfortunes, to make his appearance in the 
Gazette, with a * Whereas’ prefixed to his 
name, Mr. Bryant rather uncandidly chuckled, 
and said—‘ I don’t wonder at it. I thought it 
would end in that. That comes from leaving 
things to boys.’ ” 

We again repeat, that we think our writer 
is clever and acute ; but he wants that golden 
secret of fictitious narrative—interest. 





Tales of a Physician: Second Series. By W. H. 
Harrison. pp. 261. London, 1831. Jennings 
and Chaplin. 

WrittEN with much amiable feeling and 
cultivated taste, these tales will be an agreeable 
present toour young friends. ‘ The Old Maid” 
is our favourite; the incident on which the 
dénouement turns is a very novel one, and the 
character itsclf is sweetly sketched. The vo- 
lume is certainly superior to its predecessor ; 
though we cannot readily detach from its nar- 
rative any fair specimen fit to represent the 
whole. 





Enthusiasm, and othcr Poems. By Susanna 
Strictland (now Mrs. Moodie). pp. 214. 
London, 1831. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WiruovT any thing very original or striking, 

this little volume contains much graceful writ- 

ing, and breathes throughout a strain of pious 
thoughtfulness and kindly feeling. 





Aldine Poets, Vol. XII.; the Poetical Works 
of the late James Beattie. Wondon, 1831. 
Pickering. 

Tuts volume does as much credit to its pub- 

lisher for external elegance as its predecessors. 

Beattie’s Minstrel, itis true, is his only poetical 

work worthy of a standard place in our litera- 

ture; but, perhaps, in a series like this, it 
might be excused, that, in order to complete 
all, more than half the volume should be filled 
with absolute trash. How bad must those 
poems have been which even the author deemed 
unworthy of publication! yet here are in- 
cluded what he himself rejected. Neither can 
we say much in favour of the somewhat 





lengthy life affixed. 





Mémoires de Bourrienne, Ministre d’ Etat sur 
[sous 2] Napoléon, &c. §c. 5 tom. Paris et 
Londres. Chez Colburn et Bentley. 1831. 

AFTER all the editions we have had of Bour- 

rienne’s celebrated Memoirs, the present seems 

to have been needed, and takes the foremost 
rank. In the first place, it is remarkably cheap ; 
in the second place, it is ornamented with no 
fewer than seventeen fine plates, which are not 
to be found elsewhere ; and, in the third place, 
it is enriched with valuable notes from con- 
temporary authorities, and some of them eye- 
witnesses of the facts they assert or describe. 

Possessed of these great advantages, we can 

unreservedly recommend this publication. 





The Deliverance of Switzerland ; a dramatic 
Poem. By H.C. Deakin. 2d edition. 
Portraits of the Dead. By H. C. Deakin. 

2d edition. London, 1831. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
TuE words * second edition ’’ to each of these 
works save criticism; so we shall only wish 
the fortunate author continued success. 





Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. 
D. Tyerman and George Bennett, Esq., de- 
puted from the London Missionary Society to 
visit the various Stations in the South Sea 
Islands, China, India, &c. &c., between 1821 
and 1829. Compiled from the original docu- 
ments by James Montgomery. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Westley and Davis. 

OF this delightful work we can only give note 

of warning. The materials are most interest- 

ing, and Mr. Montgomery has made a use of 
them quite worthy of his high reputation. 

The arrangement is excellent, and the style so 

good, that we could hardly believe it to have 

been built upon hasty notes and crude journals. 

These volumes are-sure of a great circulation. 





A Critical Exposure of the Ignorance and Mal- 
practice of certain Medical Practitioners, 
§c. &c. By John St. John Long, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 405. London, C. Chapple. 

As ministers are reforming and mending the 

constitution politic, so is Mr. Long reforming 

and mending the constitutions of his patients ; 
for we hear that Harley Street is now more 
crowded than ever. We have not had time to 
examine this volume attentively ; but it seems 
to be a striking production, attacking the fa- 


=| culty, asserting the author’s own cures with 


numerous attestations adduced, expounding his 
opinions on the medical art, and explaining his 
practice. A warm ally, too, has started up tor 
him from the very bosom of the College of 
Physicians: a strong letter written by Dr. 
Ramadge supports him, and arraigns his oppo- 
nents. There will certainly be a battle of 
gallipots. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Brockepon on the passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal. This is a subject of so compre- 
hensive a nature, and which involves so many 
disputes, classical and geographical, that Mr. B., 
rapid as was his delivery, found it a task of 
some difficulty, within the usual time allotted 
to these evening meetings, to press into his 
narrative a sufficiency of incident which should 
please as well as inform his auditors. He began 
by stating, that he would avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the disputes to which we have alluded, and 
confine himself simply to consider the practl- 
cability of the routes conjectured by different 
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authors. ‘He observed, that from his actual 
knowledge of nearly forty passes of the great 
chain, by which he had traversed it about 
sixty times, and which included not only those 
by which various authors had conceived that 
Hannibal passed, but all by which it was pos- 
sible he could have passed,—his conviction 
was, that the passage of the Carthaginians 
was made over the Little St. Bernard. The 
texts of Polybius and Livy were irreconcilable 
on many points; the passage advocated by 
the latter, viz. the Mont Genévre, is so ob- 
viously at variance with the geographical cha- 
racter of the route, that it cannot for a mo- 
ment be entertained by any one who really 
knows the country through which that writer 
would lead the Carthaginians. Again, Poly- 
bius, probably from his having written in 
Greek, has not preserved to us the names of 
places, so as to enable us to follow the route of 
Hannibal; but then he has so described the 
march, the places where particular events oc- 
curred, and the times and distances which 
intervened, that we can trace him with al- 
most moral certainty. Mr. Brockedon read 
copious extracts from this author, from which 
it appeared, that the chief facts to be esta- 
blished were, distances,—a plain from the river 
to the Alps,—a place for the attack of the 
Allobroges,—their city near the scene of action, 
—a defile for the second attack,—arocheblanche, 
—a summit of sufficient extent for an encamp- 
ment,—a view of the plains of Italy,—preci- 
pices on the descent,—-a spot agreeing with the 
scene where the road had been destroyed,— 
and the distance thence to the foot of the 
Alps. The lecturer then brought the different 
theorists to these tests, and by the aid of his 
charts, very clearly pointed out their incon- 
sistencies ; and proceeded at some length, and 
with great spirit, to notice the overcharged 
and incorrect narrations: of Letronne, Fortia 
d’Urban, Folard, Whittaker, andothers. Whit- 
taker’s story he characterised as a most extra- 
ordinary rigmarole. In one part he states the 
given distance between two certain points to 
be sixteen miles: to this Mr. Brockedon 
jocosely observed, that he himself walked the 
distance in an hour and a quarter! Upon the 
whole, it was a subject of regret that so much 
important and interesting matter should have 
been crowded so much, and in some parts only 
glanced at, in order that Mr. B. might keep 
his observations within the hour allowed. 

On the library-table were many specimens 
of Burmese musical instruments. 

On Thursday R. Willis, Esq. delivered his 
second lecture on the nature and physical pro- 
perties of sound and vibrating substances. 
This lecture was chiefly directed to the expla- 
nation of those pulsations or undulations which 
are produced in the dissemination of sound 
through the atmosphere and through liquids ; 
and the lecturer illustrated his theory by some 
very beautiful experiments, with an apparatus 
fitted with a transparent screen placed over a 
shallow trough of water, having a plate glass 
bottom, and a light set beneath, and thus 
throwing the shadows on the screen of the un- 
dulations produced upon the surface of the 
Water by striking it with a flat substance. 
The variety of configurations, when the sur- 
face of the water was successively confined by 
barriers, in the several figures of the parabola, 
ellipse, a circle, or within straight lines, pro- 

. duced a very beautiful effect. When two sets 
of these wavy lines meet, the lecturer terms 
them lines of interference ; and the well-known 
convergence of sound which, produced at one 
end of an ellipse, converges to a similar point 





of the opposite end, producing the effect called 
echo, was beautifully illustrated by the wavy 
shadows of the rippling water on the screen. 
As a proof that sound travels to a far greater 
distance in water than in air, the lecturer 
stated that M. Cogniad de la Tour made expe- 
riments during a perfect calm and at night, in 
the sea, near Marseilles, when sound was dis- 
tinguishable to the extraordinary distance of 
nine miles. Some very ingenious experiments 
were also made by transmitting air through 
apertures in plates during rotation, proving 
that the greater the velocity, the higher the 
pitch or tone produced. The lecturer con- 
cluded by explaining the acoustic principles on 
which the celebrated machine called the “ in- 
visible girl”’ (shewn some years back) was con- 
structed—that of a ball in the centre, with four 
radiating trumpet-mouth pipes to convey the 
sound to the auditor. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Fr. Batty, Esq. in the chair. There were 
read, a letter from Mr. Dawes on the triple 
star at Z Cancri; also the remainder of Mr. 
Baily’s paper on La‘ Caille’s catalogue of three 
hundred and ninety-eight principal stars; like- 
wise a paper by Mr. Herschel, on the micro- 
metrical measures of three hundred and sixty- 
four double stars at Slough, with a seven feet 
equatorial. Several fellows were elected. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

J. W. Lussrock, Esq. V.P. in the chair.— 
There were read, a communication, by Davies 
Gilbert, Esq., ‘* on suspension bridges ;”’ ** re- 
searches on physical astronomy,” by the chair- 
man ; “on the standard yard constructed for 
the Royal Society,” by Captain H. Kater; and 
“on the blood,” by, Mr. Thackrah ; commu- 
nicated by Sir Astley Cooper. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
H. Gurney, Esq. in the chair. J. A. Repton, 
Esq. communicated a very curious and inte- 
resting paper on the history of hats, accom- 
panied by eight sheets of drawings of hats and 
caps, in an infinity of shapes and fashions, from 


the time of Richard II. up to 1784. He ob- 
served, the name hat was derived from a Saxon 
word meaning a covering for the head, in which 
general sense it had been used by early authors, 
and applied to helmets of steel. Hats and caps 
were anciently made of felt, woollen, silk, straw, 


and various other materials, and were as di-| P 


versified in their colours. In the time of 
Elizabeth the common people generally wore 
woollen caps ; and some acts were passed in her 
reign to encourage the manufacture of them. 
The broad brims were introduced by the car- 
dinals to their scarlet hats, and followed by the 
clergy. The inconvenience of the broad brim all 
round caused the turning of one side up; then 
two sides were turned up; and at last turning 
up three sides introduced the cocked hat. The 
high-crowned hat was first worn in the time of 
Elizabeth, and declined in the reign of Charles 
II. Mr. Repton then noticed the ornaments of 
hats, such as feathers, brooches, and bands. 
Henry VIII. is described on his entry into Calais 
as wearing feathers from India, four feet long ; 
and men wore feathers in their hats as late as 
the reign of Queen Anne. Yew is mentioned 
as placed in the hat to denote mourning for a 
deceased relative or friend.* The paper con- 





* In-the West of England, in dressing the houses with 
holly and other evergreens at Christmas, we have ob- 
served the picture of a deceased relative adorned with the 
yew alone. 





tained numerous curious and amusing quota- 
tions on the subject from a great variety of 
authors. On account of the Whitsun week, 
the meetings of the Society were adjourned to 
the 2d of June. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


[We have much pleasure in being enabled this week to 
ive, entire, the address of the venerable and very 
earned President of this Society at its anniversary 
meeting. It not only affords a clear exposition of the 
Institution, but touches on other points of much in- 
terest to literature.} 

THE twelve months which have passed since 
our last anniversary meeting have been dis- 
tinguished by events of great interest to the 
Society— subjects both of congratulation and 
condolence. The attention which the council 
have long directed towards the acquisition of 
a house for the Society, has at length been 
crowned with success; and the building which 
has been erected through their persevering 
efforts, from the subscriptions entered into for 
that purpose, has been completed in a manner, 
both as to its situation and execution, which 
promises to be conducive to the enlargement 
and usefulness of the Society. 

With this prosperous event it is my painful 
office to contrast the loss which the Society has 
sustained by the death of its most munificent 
founder and patron ; and I should ill discharge 
the personal debt which I owe to his majesty’s 
memory, if I did not endeavour, however im- 
perfectly, to give some account of the origin of 
this royal institution, as well as his majesty’s 
other great services to literature. The govern- 
ment of this country had long been subject to 
the reproach of neglecting the general interests 
of learning ; and never had a prince succeeded 
to the throne since the days of Elizabeth so 
initiated in the best principles of classical and 
general knowledge, and so endowed with con- 
genial taste and talent, as his late majesty ; 
and therefore so well prepared to do away the 
national reproach. This impression gave rise 
to the suggestion of a plan for the advancement 
of learning by royal patronage, in a circle of 
private friends,—a suggestion, therefore, appa- 
rently very far removed from the probability of 
reaching the royal ear. But the plan thus 
casually suggested was communicated, by one 
of the persons present, to a confidential servant 
of the king, and by him to his majesty himself. 
An audience at Carlton House was almost the 
immediate consequence. The attention with 
which the king examined the principle of the 
roposed institution, and the readiness with 
which he finally adopted its provisions for the 
advancement of learning and the reward of 
literary merit—the warmth with which he en- 
tered into the general interests of literature— 
the condescension with which he communicated 
many interesting particulars of his earliest stu- 
dies, and the affection with which he spoke of 
two of his preceptors—will never be forgotten 
by him who was honoured with the communi- 
cation. The results of this interview, and of 
the king’s determination, are long since before 
the public—first, as confirmed by the royal 
sign manual, and afterwards as incorporated by 
charter. 

His majesty’s adoption of an institution for 
the honour and advancement of learning, was 
the result of his own attachment to literature, 
in which, however, his characteristic benevo- 
lence had a prominent share. For in the dis- 
posal of his annual bounty to it, his wish was 
that its allotments might fall where it was 
merited, and at the same time where it was 
wanted. How beneficially this bounty was 
awarded, will long and gratefully be remem- 
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bered by those who were most benefited by it ; 

and the more beneficially it was enjoyed, if 

. discontinued, the more severely may the want 
of it be felt—felt, as the poet says of time that 
is past— 

’ ** We take no note of time but from its loss.” 

The king’s attention to the interests of lite- 
rature was not a capricious or casual feeling, 
excited by temporary incidents, but the bias of 
a mind cultivated with principles of taste and 
learning, derived from lessons of classical anti- 
quity, and directed by two of the most learned 
preceptors that ever regulated the youthful 
studies of a future sovereign. Very eminent 
proofs of his classical knowledge, especially of 
the greatest poet of antiquity, are known to be 
in the recollection of those who were nearest 
his person, and in the most confidential inter- 
course with him. 

His majesty’s earliest patronage of literature 
was shewn before the close of the last century 
(in 1796), by his donation of two gold medals 
for the best English compositions in verse and 
prose, and two silver medals, for elocution, to 
the scholars of Winchester College—a benefac- 
tion most kindly renewed by his present ma- 
jesty. The Literary Fund was also an early 
object of the king’s generous concern for the 
relief of indigent literary merit. To this Fund 
his majesty contributed five thousand pounds, 
in fifty half-yearly payments of one hundred 
pounds. To this useful institution, also, his 
present majesty is a most bountiful contribu- 
tor. The king’s benefaction of a thousand 
pounds toward the building of St. David’s Col- 
lege, for the education of young men intended 
for holy orders, natives of the principality, and 
unequal to the expenses of an university educa- 
tion—was a most effectual as well as beneficent 
service to the cause of religion and learning, 
which contributed largely, both by its magni- 
tude and its influence, to the final success of 
the undertaking—a service afterwards greatly 
augmented by his majesty’s subsequent endow- 
ment of the college with three operative bene- 
fices, and three sinecure rectories; the sine- 
cures being appropriated to the maintenance of 
catechists during the year immediately prece- 
ding their ordination, and to the increase of 
the college library. 

His majesty’s attention to the literature of 
his country was excited in 1823, by a discovery 
which was made that year in the State Paper 
Office, of a Latin work, De Doctriné Chris- 
tiané ex sacris duntazat liiteris petita, under 
the name of Milton. The interest felt in 

. this discovery was universal; and his majesty, 
with his accustomed liberality, ordered it 
to be printed and published. It was accord- 
ingly published, in a manner worthy of the 
great name to which it was ascribed, and of 
the talents employed in editing, translating, 
and illustrating it. The publication of such a 
work, and the ascription of it to our great 
Christian poet, could not be a subject of indif- 
ference to the Royal Society of Literature: it 
was therefore not forgotten in the discourses 
which were addressed to the Society at two 
successive anniversaries. To the reasons which, 
on those occasions, I alleged for doubting the 
authenticity of the work, I confidently adhere, 
on account of its utter inconsistency with the 
religious principles maintained by Milton 
through life in his published works, from his 
Ode on the Nativity, in his 21st year, to his 
Treatise on True Religion, in his 65th; and 
its discordance with his opinion of popery, 
and with his style and habits of composition— 
inconsistencies aggravated by the discrepancy 
between the writer’s public version of the New 





Testament, and the public version of this coun- 
try—a work impracticable to Milton, from 
his blindness, his domestic difficulties, his want 
of adequate literary assistance for the prosecu- 
tion of a work encumbered with most nu- 
merous and minute references; and, above 
all, from the multitude of literary labours in 
which he wes engaged, of a totally different 
character from the Latin treatise, during the 
last twenty years of his life—the period to 
which the Latin treatise is assigned. 

In 1823 his majesty communicated to Lord 
Liverpool his magnificent design of advancing 
the literature of his country, by giving to the 
British nation that very valuable and extensive 
library which had been formed during a long 
series of years by his revered and excellent 
father. Parliament gratefully accepted the pro. 
posal, and provided for this princely benefac- 
tion, a Repository worthy at once of the national 
character and of the munificent sovereign who 
bestowed it. 

One of the earliest and most interesting 
proofs of his majesty’s taste and love of ancient 
learning, and at the same time most congenial 
with the first of the chartered objects of this 
Society, was the literary mission to the court 
of Naples, for the development of the Hercu- 
lanean MSS., towards which so little had been 
done during the course of nearly fifty years 
which had passed since the discovery of the 
library—a mission which did honour to the 
country from which it emanated, and will ever 
illustrate the memory of the prince who pro- 
jected and supported it. From the develop. 
ment of the first MS., in 1752, to 1800, not 
more than seventeen MSS. had been unrolled, 
and only one published ; so difficult, tedious, 
and expensive was the process. Under these 
various difficulties, the work was suspended, 
when the Prince of Wales proposed to the 
Neapolitan government to-defray the expense 
of unrolling, deciphering, and transcribing the 
MSS. In the course of four years, two hun. 
dred copies were unrolled, transcribed, and fac- 
similed by Neapolitan artists, under the in- 
spection of an English superintendent; when 
the work was again suspended at the re-occu- 
pation of Naples by the French. Eighty-four 
of the fac-similes were transmitted to England 
in 1808, and in 1810 were consigned by the 
Prince Regent to the University of Oxford. 
Of these fac-similes seven treatises have been 
published at the University Press, from litho. 
graphic engravings, in a manner worthy both 
of the munificent benefactor and of the Univer- 
sity. Of these published treatises, five are by 
Philodemus, on moral subjects as well as on 
rhetoric and poetry. Of the others, one is by 
Demetrius, on poetry; and the other, by an 
anonymous writer, on anger. His majesty had 
the satisfaction of seeing the object of his lite- 
rary mission thus far executed, by the publica- 
tion of these splendid volumes from the Claren- 
don press in 1824-25, the merits of which pub- 
lication cannot be better expressed than in the 
language of a foreign critique :—‘* Qua in re 
cum ipsius Academie Oxoniensis munificen- 
tiam admiramur, que (ut solet a sordida parsi- 
monia remotissima esse) in his etiam volumini- 
bus exprimendis splendidissimo cultu rei dig- 
nitati consuluit, tum artificis laudamus dili- 
gentiam plane admirabilem, qua factum est, ut 
plenissime de his vetustis reliquiis judicare pos- 
simus.”’* 

The injuries which these treatises have suf- 
fered in unrolling them have unavoidably been 
very great, by the laceration and distraction of 

* Bibliotheca Critica Nova, Lugdun. Bat. 1825, vol. i. 
P» 268. 
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words and sentences; yet with all. their diff. 
culties they present enough that is legible and 
intelligible to interest a learned reader by the 
citation of such names as Alceus, Sappho, 
Sophron, Epicharmas, Empedocles, Chrysippus, 
Metrodorus, and the like, and by fragments of 
poets whose works are now lost; and by the 
light which their peculiarities of diction and 
manuscription throw on many points of philo- 
logy and paleography. The impatient expec. 
tation so long and earnestly expressed by many 
learned men for the production of these curious 
relics of antiquity, thus splendidly delivered to 
the public, could not fail to be gratified by the 
continuation of a work so honourable to the 
Clarendon press and to the memory of George 
the Fourth. 

The discovery of a library that had been 
buried for two thousand years, is too rare 
an occurrence to encourage the ‘search for 
such hidden treasures with much hope of suc. 
cess, even in a land of volcanoes. But Greek 
writings of much greater antiquity than any 
contained in the library of the Pisos, have 
been discovered in the works of comparatively 
modern writers, and in MSS. comparatively 
modern. Of these, one of the most remark- 
able is a copy of the Lacedemonian decrees 
against Timotheus for corrupting and effemi- 
nating the ancient music by his additional 
strings to the lyre. This decree, written in 
the ancient Spartan dialect, was passed about 
four hundred years before the Christian era, 
but is not found in any Greek writer, nor is 
extant in any Latin writer before the sixth 
century. The Hymn to Ceres is also a remark- 
able instance of a work of very remote anti- 
quity, authenticated by unquestionable evidence 
of the second century, and yet now found only 
in a single MS., and that not older than the 
fourteenth century, preserved in the Imperial 
Library at Moscow. 

The preservation of a Greek decree, by a 
Latin writer of the sixth century—one thou- 
sand years posterior to the decree—and the 
discovery of the Hymn to Ceres, in a MS. of 
the fourteenth century, the only MS. copy of 
it known to be extant—bear a near resem- 
blance to the history of a celebrated passage of 
Scripture, which is preserved in the Latin ver- 
sion, and in the writings of the Latin fathers 
of the first six centuries, but is found in no 
Greek MS. now extant older than the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth centuries. The 
editio princeps of the New Testament contains 
the passage; and all principes editiones being 
printed from MSS. are entitled to all the credit 
and weight of MS. authority. The conductors 
of that edition affirm, in their preface, that in 
preparing their text they had the use of Vati- 
can MSS. But the passage not having been 
found in any of the Vatican MSS. which had 
been collated since the publication of the Com- 
plutensian edition, its existence in any Vatican 
MS. has been for many years constantly de- 
nied—the supposition of the existence of such 
a MS. treated with ridicule and contempt— 
and the Complutensian editors, consequently, 
charged with fabrication, forgery, and false- 
hood. This reproach has at length been done 
away, by the recent discovery of the Codex Ot- 
tobonianus, 298, in that library, which contains 
the passage; and it is an important conse- 
quence of this discovery, that it authenticates 
ad literam the text of the princeps editio. 

It has been often asked by the opponents of 
the passage, What is become of the Compluten- 
sian MSS.? If no MS. had ever been found to 
identify their text, the loss of the MSS. ought 
not to have brought into question the credit of 
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a princeps editio, or the fidelity of its editors. 
A contemporary and correspondent of Dr. Bent- 
ley says in a letter to him, that ‘‘ no man who 
knows the character of the early editors can 
doubt the credit of the MSS. they printed 
from,” and that “the early editions of the New 
Testament ought to have more weight than, 
perhaps, all the MSS. now extant put toge- 
ther.’”’* 

MSS. known to have been extant in the six- 
teenth century have long been lost. The MS. 
to which Stunica so often appealed, is unknown ; 
the MS. from which Erasmus printed the text 
of his third edition, has never been discovered 
(the Dublin MS. differing too much in its 
readings to be the same); two of Stephens’s 
MSS. have never been found; the MS. from 
which Rhenanus published the princeps edi- 
tio of Velleius cannot be found; and no other 
MS. of that history is known to be extant in 
any library. The only remaining copy (as far 
as is known) of Cicero’s treatise De Gloria, is 
said to have perished in a fire at Canterbury, 
since the origin of printing—a loss which ex- 
emplifies the importance of the first chartered 
object of our Society, and brings home to our 
minds the debt of honour and gratitude we owe 
to the memory of a sovereign, whose zeal, taste, 
and munificence, were exerted in promoting the 
preservation of the remains of ancient learning. 

To the principal subject of this day’s condo- 
lence, I have to add the loss which the Society 
has sustained by the death of one of the Royal 
Associates, the Rev. Edward Davies, chancel- 
lor of the collegiate church of Brecon, and rector 
of Bishopstone; an occasional contributor of 
interesting papers to the Society—namely, Con- 
siderations on the Book of Job, Remarks on 
the Chronicle of Brut Tyssilio, and a translation 
of Gorsha Cynvelyn; author of a treatise en- 
titled Immanuel, of a Dissertation on the Poems 
of Ossian, and a valuable volume of Sermons 
on church union; but more generally known 
to the public by his Celtic Researches, and his 
Mythology of the Druids, a curious and inte- 
resting work, in which he has given an account 
of the written monuments of the early Bri- 
tons, and, by the aid of the ancient British 
language, has traced through the remains of 
the ancient Druidical poetry, from the sixth to 
the twelfth century (for till that time he has 
shewn that the fictions of their bards continued 
to bear the stamp of Druidism)—the progress, 
revolution, and suppression of that superstition 
which once pervaded the greater part of the 
north and west of Europe. 











FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Third Notice.] 

No. 148. Portrait of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq., 
Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance. 
Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A.—An admirable re- 
semblance. The accessories are judiciously 
managed; and the whole is skilfully and care- 
fully painted. 

No. 156. A Boy breaking the frozen Turnips 
for the Cattle. R. Westall, R.A.—When Mr. 
Westall passes from the imaginative to the 
real, as in the present instance, he succeeds so 
well, that we wish he would do so more fre- 
quently. 

No. 171. Portrait of Edward Lytion Bulwer, 
Esq., author of Pelham, Devereux, Paul Clif-| 
ford, Sc. H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.—It is 
always gratifying to the public to become ac- 
quainted with the features of those by whose 
genius or talents they have been improved or 





* Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. 589, note. 
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delighted ; and portraits of such individuals 
assume somewhat of the dignity of history. 
There is no recent writer who has obtained 
a greater or a juster celebrity than Mr. Bulwer ; 
and to the visitors to Somerset House who 
have not the pleasure of being personally known 
to that gentleman, this fine performance will 
shew that his intelligent countenance is a true 
index of his highly cultivated mind. 

No. 187. The Cherak Pooja, a Hindoo 
Ceremony at Calcutta. J. Atkinson.—It is 
only when we witness scenes like this, that we 
are rendered fully sensible of the blessing of 
living in a country in which fanaticism and su- 
perstition no longer expose their victims either 
to compulsory or to self-inflicted torture. 

No. 190. The Forts of Merani and Jellali, at 
Muscat, in the Persian Guif. W. Daniell, 
R.A. — As a celebrated civil engineer (Mr. 
Brindley) once said that the use of rivers was 
to supply canals with water, so there may be 
military engineers who are of opinion that such 
curious irregularities of nature as this highly 
picturesque view exhibits, were intended merely 
as positions for batteries. Mr. Daniell’s pencil 
seems to be indefatigable; and to whatever it 
touches it imparts interest and value. 

No. 197. The Corn-field. W. F. Wither- 
ington, A.—Represented in the full maturity of 
harvest, and with all the warmth and splendour 
of a summer sky, Mr. Witherington’s ‘* Corn- 
field” is a most cheerful and delightful scene. 
He has also given great interest and expression 
to the figures by which it is animated. 

No. 204. The Water-mill. C. R. Stanley.— 
There is but one complaint to make with refer- 
ence to this picture, and that applies not to the 
painter, but to the situation in which it is 
placed. It is one of the most choice and pictu- 
resque subjects imaginable, and in tone and 
execution may vie with the celebrated “* Water- 
mill” of the no less celebrated Waterloo. 

No. 211. Prospero and Miranda. H. P. 
Bone.—An excellent composition ; the charac- 
ter of the father impressive and commanding, 
that of the daughter patient and attentive. 

No. 218. A Portrait. J. Partridge. — Mr. 
Partridge has here shewn how, by investing it 
with some of the best qualities of art, a simple 
portrait may be rendered as interesting as a 
work of fancy. 

No. 226. Lady Macbeth in the Chamber of 
Duncan. R. T. Bone. — Treated in a manner 
which powerfully affects the imagination ; 
while the technical skill displayed in the deep 
and rich chiaroscuro, and in the masterly hand- 
ling and impasting of the colour, must be felt 
by all who are capable of appreciating it. 

No. 233. Landscape, with Birch Trees and 
Figures. F. R. Lee.—In the truth and nature 
of this admirable example of Mr. Lee’s talents, 
we see no symptom of any change in his style. 
He does not seem to think, like some of 
his contemporaries, that he has ‘ exhausted 
worlds,” and that he must set to work and 
“ imagine new” ! 

No. 238. A Scene from Tristram Shandy. 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. — Exquisite! The picture 
has but one fault, at least in our eye, namely, 
that the figures are rather too large for the 
Space they occupy. As for the expression, we 
question if any thing in painting ever sur- 
passed it. Could Sterne have beheld such an 
illustration of the scene he has so slily and 
humorously described, he would have hurled 
his wig up into the air with delight. Uncle 
Toby is a portrait of Bannister: and such an 
eye as the widow’s ! 

No. 241. An Alligator attacking a Bullock ; 
Scene in Ceylon. W. Daniell, R.A.—At once 
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a proof of the versatility of Mr. Daniell’s 
talents, and of the terrific power of this em- 
peror of reptiles. We were never before so 
fully impressed with the desperate character of 
the pledge which Peter Pindar puts into the 
mouth of Sir Joseph Banks : 

** By G---, I'll eat an alligator!” 

No. 248. Portrait of Howqua, senior Hong 
Merchant at Canton, China. G. Chinnery.— 
Tell it not in Macao, publish it not in Pekin, 
that the portrait of so important and well- 
known a personage has come so far to be thrust 
into an obscure corner of the exhibition ! 
Kven its merits as a work of art entitled it to a 
place among the best of its size and class. 

No. 258. A Domestic Affliction. W. E. 
| West.—Of such subjects it is the misfortune, 
|that the more ably they are executed, the more 
painful is the contemplation of them. 

No. 274. Destruction of the Argyll Rooms, on 
the night of the 5th of February, 1830. J 
Chalon, A.—The fury of the ‘* devouring ele- 
ment,” as the newspapers call it, was never 
more awfully and faithfully depitted. 

No. 288. Admiral Van Tromp’s Barge at 
the entrance of the Texel; 1645. J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.—Mr. Turner at home. 

No. 298. Watteau Study by Fresnoy’s rules. 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—Mr. Turner not at 
home. 

No. 313. English Nobility receiving the 
Communion of the Catholic Church in a private 
Chapel, in the early part of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. S.A. Hart.—This, if we mistake not, is 
the third splendid and imposing religious spec- 
tacles which we have seen from Mr. Hart’s 
pencil; and although, therefore, the gloss of 
novelty is a little gone off, we, nevertheless, 
think it the finest of the three. The remark, 
however, principally applies to the composi- 
tion ; for in all this skilful artist’s works, the 
character and the expression of the figures are 
of the highest order ; and there are a breadth of 
effect, and a richness of colouring, produced by 
the clear transparency of his deep shadows, and 
the brilliant solidity of his powerful lights, 
equal to what can be found in some of Rem- 
brandt’s most esteemed productions. 

No. 321. The Bride. E. T. Parris.—Grace 
and refinement are the characteristics of this 
beautiful work. The total absence of affecta- 
tion in the principal figure gives an additional 
charm to one of the loveliest forms that the 
pencil ever created. The drapery, the jewels, 
the background, and all the other subordinate 
parts of the picture, are executed with a mas- 


terly hand. 
[To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. C. F. Tayler pinxt. ; 
T. Woolnoth sculpt. Harding. 
A PLEASING little portrait, in Miss Kemble’s 
natural character —that of a gentlewoman. 


A Panorama of Constantinople and its Environs, 
from Scutari. Drawn from sketches by J. 
Pitman, Esq. and engraved by Mr. Clark. 
Leigh. 

Like Mr. Leigh’s other publications of a simi- 

lar nature, this panorama gives a very extensive 

and distinct notion of the place which it is 

intended to represent. It is accompanied by a 

satisfactory and amusing explanatory pamphlet. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
Tue Exhibition at the Museum at Paris 
opened on the same day as the Exhibition at 
Somerset House. It contains above three 
thousand pictures. A Parisian journal says of 
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it: ** Like its predecessors, it is, what the age 
has made it, a great market, in which all the 
riches of technical execution in painting are 
exposed ; but from which the sentiment, and in 
some sort the thinking of the art, are fled. 
Pagan and Christian subjects, sacred and pro- 
fane i , are huddled together without dis- 
tinction ; and exhibit beautiful and elegant 
forms, which, however, do not touch the soul.” 









ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A DREAM.* 


As o’er that statue’s lips methought 

With chisel in my hand I wrought, 

Sweetening each expressive line, 

Till the whole became divine— 

Like to her, who, far away, 

Dwelleth in exhaustless day— 

Still, the sentiment, the soul, 

I heightened, and informed the whole, 

Till, O my God! it moved, and grew 

A thing of life! Her image too— 

No! not her image, but her soul, 

Her very essence, there had stole, 

And in the marble dwelt like light !— 

It was too much—my ravished sight 

Could bear no more ; to hide my face 

Upon her breast, in wild embrace, 

My arms I threw—they clasp the air ! 

And yet her form seems dwelling there !— 

Another effort! °’Twas in vain ; 

A sudden madness seized my brain— 

I grasped the death-tube—fired—her head 

Drooped on her neck—I marked the lead 

Had pierced her brow ; then forth a flame 

Of quick consuming power there came, 

And burned intensely, till its flashes 

Were quenched, that form reduced to ashes! 

—All that remained was a handful of dust ; 

The fitful winds, as they came with a gust, 

Swept that too, and strewed it on high, 

Where I raised my face; but oh! the sky 

Shut back my gaze, an@ heaven looked down 

With a dark’ning brow—a with’ring frown ! 
L. M. 





EPILOGUE TO ALFRED. 


To have been spoken by Mr. Harley, in the character 
of a Belman, 
Written by R. Bernal, Esq. M.P. 
Enters ringing his Beil. 
O yes! O yes! O yes! Lost, stolen, or strayed, 
An epilogue, bran new, and lately made, 
With humour, wit, and novelty replete, 
And free from all old jests and stale conceit ; 
Whoe’er this prize to ae Lane shall bring, 
Shall be rewarded—so, God save the King. 
[Puts down his bell. 
A play without an epilogue. Alas! 
That such a dire mishap should come to pass ; 
Why, ’twill be deemed revolt against the cause 
of ihonien politics and Thespian laws ; 
A wild Reform, impell’d by cruel fate, 
A revolution in the drama’s state. 
Our author wil! be wither’d by the frown 
Of each dramatic Tory through the town. 
Moreover, now, what effort can succeed 
Without the puffing of a friend in need ? 
When e’en the prudish Muses will coquet 
With Rowland’s Kalydor and Warren’s jet. 
But I forgot—the swelling blast of Fame 
Precedes, not lags behind, each favour’d name; 
And, like some whisker’d Bobadil’s cigar, 
Expels the puff that meets you from afar. 
We've had our Prologue—surely that’s enough 
For all the purposes of lawful puff. 
ies and gents, I hope you have been amus’d, 
And that our author cannot be accus’d 
Of mixing with his five-act serious sto 
Of merry England's ancient wars and giory, 
larger portion of narcotic juice 
‘Than is allowed for tragic author's use. 
Whate’er their talents, toil, or anxious Haste, 
’Tis hard to suit each critic’s varying taste. 


* Shakespeare says the poet, lunatic, and lover, are of 
imagination all compact. We publish the following ef- 
fusion by Mr. Macdonald, the celebrated artist, to shew 
that the sculptor may be joined to the bard. It is a tran- 

tual dream..: 


—Ed. L. G. 





For one, I little think of Saxon thanes, 
Of pirate sea-kings, and of cut-throat Danes, 
Who sack'd and burn’d, by turns, this town of Lud, 
Then full of glory, and as full of mud: 
Let others boast the charms of ancient days, 
’Tis very well in parliaments and plays. 
Oh, days of innocence ! when monks alone, 
Caged in their cloister’d tenements of stone, 
Assum’d the privilege to read and write, 
Whilst happy laymen only learn’d to fight ; 
hen one might chance to go to bed 
Without an ear or nose, per ps or head ; 
Oh, lib’ral times! when kings were doom’d to bake 
For their own breakfast their own oatmeal cake: 
Ye mighty race of Picts, Goths, Danes, and Huns, 
Who knew not muffins, rolls, or Sally-luns ! 
Whom salted sea-cows, jises, and seals, 
And muddy ale, supplied with sav’ry meals ; 
hose boors, neglecting worldly pomp and riches, 
Despis’d the idle luxury of breeches ; 
Thanks to our stars! we moderns gain some boons— 
If ye had clowns, we have our pantaloons. 
We belmen, now, are haply men of letters, 
Who scrawl and spout as well as half our betters. 
Now roasted sirloins, smoking on the board, 
Delight the priest, the warrior, and the lord: 
We now may freely sup, and soundly sleep, 
And on our shoulders our own craniums Keep. 
If Alfred were a skilful politician, 
A learned, bold, and daring state physician, 
Who purg’d this realm of humours rank and loose, 
Ané check’d the current of each mad abuse, 
May Heav’n be prais’d! do we not proudly own 
A patriot monarch now on Britain’s throne? 
Whose wise and gen'rous policy imparts 
A sense of love and duty to all hearts, 
Whose unpretending life and sway command 
Affection and obedience through the land. 
Long may the crown o’er William’s honoured head 
A mild, yet steady, wholesome splendour shed ! 
But, stop! I must not trespass on your time, 
Or spin out longer this too tedious rhyme : 
At Christmas only can I dare rehearse 
My loyal carols in my dogg’rel verse ; 
[ Prompter’s bell rings. 
And, hark! I hear the prompter’s rival bell— 
(Actor, taking up his bell, bowing to the 
audience, proceeds. 
Sweet belles and beaux, kind patrons, fare ye well! 








MUSIC. 
PAGANINI, 


THE near approach of the appearance of.this 
extraordinary performer before the London 
public, may render the following extracts from 
a description of him in Le Globe interesting to 
our readers : — 

“ Paganini and his violin enter. A uni- 
versal clapping welcomes his appearance on the 
stage. He advances several paces with embar- 
rassment, and bows; and the applause recom- 
mences. He proceeds with a gait still more 
and more awkward, and is again applauded. 
He bows repeatedly, and endeavours to throw 
into his countenance a smile of acknowledg- 
ment, which is soon, however, replaced by an 
icy coldness of expression. 

‘* He stops, and in a position in which he 
seems, if possible, still more constrained than 
during his walk and his salutations, he seizes 
his violin, places it between his chin and his 
breast, and casts on it a proud look, at once 
piercing and sweet. He stands thus for several 
seconds, leaving the public time to observe and 
examine his strange originality ; to gaze with 
curiosity at his lank body, his long arms and 
fingers, his chestnut-coloured hair flowing over 
his shoulders, the illness and suffering im- 
printed on his whole person, his sunken mouth, 
his long hawk-nose, his pale and hollow cheeks, 
his large, fine, and open forehead, which Dr. 
Gall would love to contemplate, and under 
that forehead eyes, hidden as if in shade, but 
every instant darting forth lightning. 

“ Suddenly, his looks descend from his violin 
to the orchestra. He gives the signal, and, 
abruptly raising his right hand in the air, lets 
his bow fall upon his violin. You expect that 
all the strings are about to be broken. Nothing 
of the sort. You are surprised by the lightest, 
the most delicate, the finest of sounds. For 
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several instants he continues to play with your 
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anticipations, and to. provoke you. All the 
caprices which occur to him are employed to 
rouse you from the indifference which he sup. 
poses you to feel. He runs, he leaps from tones 
to tones, from octaves to octaves, passes with 
incredible swiftness and precision the widest 
distances ; ascends and descends natural and 
chromatic gamuts ; produces every where har- 
monic chords; draws forth the most extra- 
ordinary sounds of which the violin is capable; 
makes it speak, sing, complain ; now there is a 
murmuring of waves, now a breeze of wind, 
now a chirping of birds;—in short, an inco- 
herent charivari. 

“ This great artist has, however, other re- 

sources than such fantasies for the captivation 
of the public. To this musical phantasmagoria 
presently succeeds a broad, grand, and harmo- 
nious simplicity. Pure, sweet, brilliant, tune- 
ful chords flow from his bow; sounds which 
seem to proceed from the heart, and which 
plunge you into a state of delicious feeling. 
Then comes a vague sighing of melancholy and 
self-abandonment. While you are sympathising 
with the touching and melodious performer, a 
sudden access of violent grief, a sort of shud- 
dering and rage, appears to seize him; and 
cries which penetrate the depths of the soul 
alarm and freeze you, and make you tremble 
for the unfortunate being whom you see and 
hear !”” 
Such is a Parisian picture of this extraordi- 
nary performer, respecting whom we observe a 
great discord has been produced in the news- 
papers, which is likely at least to postpone the 
period of his appearing before an English audi- 
ence. We will not enter into the dispute, 
whether the doubling of the Opera prices was 
extravagant or justifiable (prices having been 
doubled in every place where he has played) ; 
but in justice to Mr. Laporte, we wish to bear 
testimony to his constant and liberal efforts to 
please the public in the very difficult situation 
he occupies. If the intended charge on ghis 
occasion was too high, nobody needed to pay it 
unless they liked,—the offence would have 
brought its own punishment. And really we 
do not know a trader who happens to import a 
rare or superior article of commerce, and who, 
out of pure generosity, chooses to sell it at the 
cost of a less valuable or attractive commodity. 
Altogether, however, as the King’s Theatre 
prices are considerable, we think it would have 
been wiser in M. Paganini to content himself 
with them. 


LECTURE ON MUSIC. 

On Monday Mr. Phillips delivered another of 
his interesting lectures on our national or old 
English melody, and very-properly selected for 
illustration the finest collection extant of na- 
tional melodies —the Beggar’s Opera. The 
low dialogue of this celebrated opera of Gay, 
being intended as a strong satire on the pre- 
vailing manners of the age, is scarcely tole- 
rated by “ears polite” at the present day; 
but the beauty of the melodies, and their inge- 
nious adaptation to the subject, affords a very 
high proof of musical science in Dr. Pepusch, 
the compiler. Mr. Phillips shewed that seve- 
ral misconceptions exist in the common mode 
of executing the music of this opera; and, with 
the assistance of two or three female pupils, 
gave great satisfaction and instruction to 4 
numerous and select audience. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Onstow’s opera, Le Colporteur, has been pro- 








duced here in an English dress, by Mr. B. 
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Livius, already known to the dramatic world 
as the arranger of the Covent Garden version 
of Der Freyschutz, and (in conjunction with 
Cooke) of Auber’s Masaniello. Mr. Onslow 
is a sound musician, and, though an amateur, 
has made himself a high reputation amongst 
professors throughout Europe ; but neither his 
Colporteur, nor his Alcalde de la Vega, pro- 
duced any effect in Paris. Their success was 
merely what the French call d’estime ; and as 
the vehicles of his music had little to recom- 
mend them in a dramatic point of view, we 
should scarcely have thought either would have 
repaid the trouble of importation, particularly 
the Colporteur, the most feeble and common- 
place of the two. The plot of the Emissary, as 
the English version is named, is the old stor 
of a rightful heir being discovered by a mar 
on his arm, &c. &c. The adapters have, how- 
ever, done their best with so threadbare a sub- 
ject, and improved the third act considerably. 
Mr. Livius has also caused several musical 
additions to be made to the opera, and, to the 
credit of his judgment be it said, those addi- 
tions are the most effective things in the piece. 
Wemay particularly instance a German melody, 
sung by Phillips, in the first act ; a chorus of 
conspirators, selected by Mr. Livius, from 
Boieldien ; an air in the third act, of Mr. L.’s 
own composition; a chorus by Mr. Grattan 
Cooke; and a duo by Horn, admirably sung by 
that gentleman and Phillips. Of the original 
music of the opera, the most pleasing portion 
is found in the second act, where the peasants 
assemble to dance and inspect the pack of the 
supposed pedlar. The opera went off with 
considerable applause, and certainly without 
the slightest symptom of dissent, as far as the 
last scene, when an unfortunate hitch in the 
stage business, and a rather cold conclusion of 
a violent conflagration, raised a storm which 
prevented an audible announcement of its repe- 
tition. It has, however, been repeated since. 
Of the vocal strength ‘at this theatre, in so far 
as the ladies are concerned, it is impossible to 
say much. With a musical manager, too, it is 
certainly far below the right standard. All 
we can notice, therefore, on the present occa- 
sion, is, that Miss Pearson was very finely 
dressed, and Miss Bruce, though in an equal 
part, but poorly indebted to the wardrobe. 
The latter, however, acquitted herself quite as 
well as a songstress, as if she had been equipped 
in a better fashion. We look with hope to the 
progress of this débutante. The scenery, by 
Mr. Stanfield, is most beautiful. 

On Monday Timour the Tartar, with a whole 
troop of horses, was produced here. The large 
theatres, we are told, are going to the dogs,— 
it is a pity; but, somehow, neither spectacles 
nor the regular drama serve to cover their 
enormous expenses, in these times of political 
excitement, 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Tue long-talked-of spectacle of Napoleon was 
produced here on Monday, and, as a spectacle, 
is entitled to all praise. The scenery and 
dresses are at the same time picturesque and 
correct, and the painters and tailors thereof 
are entitled to our warmest admiration. For 
the plot, or rather programme of this inter- 
minable drama, we must refer our readers to 
the bills and the books in circulation. Our 
columns would not contain a description of half 
the evolutions performed by those of Buonaparte. 
The nine volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s History 
of Napoleon is the best pendant to Mr. Lacy’s 
Seven-act spectacle, which, in length, as well as 
splendour, beats any pair of spectacles we have 
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seen through for years past. We did see this 
through, for it was not so late by an hour 
as we anticipated; but well got up as it is, 
and great as was its reception, we suspect, if 
it is ever to pay its expenses by becoming really 
attractive, the sooner it is cut down to three 
acts and played as an afterpiece, the better. 
To that complexion, we feel convinced, it must 
come at last, and the improvement will be great 
in proportion to the pruning. The life of the 
emperor is as “ tedious as a king.” His death 
is painful without being dramatic. The grand 
tableaux are the only points of interest ; and 
every line, every word, not absolutely necessary 
to their appearance, should be dismissed without 
mercy. There is another fault in Napoleon, 
one common to all productions of this sort, but 
which we think might be avoided: it is, the 
endeavour to represent the march of an army 
with the numbers of a sergeant’s guard. The 
best attempt we ever saw was made at Astley’s, 
in the Battle of Waterloo ; but even then it 
was but a respectable failure. In Napoleon, 
the illusion is imperfect when we are called 
on to imagine the grand army passing the Mont 
St. Bernard, or the advance of the old guard 
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the work itself was not in the line of their 
usual publications. 

Chateaubriand. — This prolific and popular 
writer has just sold off all his effects in Paris, 
with the intention of quitting France, and 
going to reside at Turin. 

Pantechnicon.—We have long been wonder. 
ing at the erection of two prodigious buildings 
near the Sloane Street corner of Belgrave 
Square, and guessing in vain for what pur. 
poses they could be intended. At last, the 
other day, we got a glimpse of their intent and 
meaning by seeing the Greek compound Pan- 
technicon inscribed in capital letters upon their 
fronts. These, then, are to be repositories for 
all the arts and for manufactures, in shops, a 
bazaar, and a gallery. They are certainly ona 
very extensive scale, and thus deserve our no- 
tice as a novelty among the improvements of 
the times. 

Elephant.—A noble male elephant, in perfect 
health and condition, has reached the Zoological 
Gardens, after a nine months’ voyage from 
Madras, via China. He is appointed to have 
a paddock and a pond for his especial occupa- 
tion. 





at the Bridge of Montereau ; but it is complete 
when the troops are stationary, as in the review 
at Schénbrun, the line extending diagonally 
the whole length of the stage; or when the 
brave remnant of that attached guard are bi- 
vouacking in the court-yard of Fontainebleau. 
Our favourite portions of this extraordinary 
entertainment are consequently the Ist, 3d, 
and 5th parts; and we certainly think, that 
with the dream of Victoria, (a most exquisite 
piece of painting),—the scene in the Geranium 
Valley at St. Helena,—and, perhaps, the apo- 
theosis, by way of finish, there would be enough 
of the business. The death-bed scene is indu- 
bitably de trop, and the glimpse of it in the 
vision: ¥enders it still more unnecessary. We 
should’ apologise to” Mr. Warde for having 
neglected so long to speak of his performance 
of the hero. From his first step upon the 
stage to the “* last scene of all that ends this 
strange eventful history,”’ it was perfection ! 
There were some cries of “‘ no, no !’’ when the 
spectacle was given out for repetition, but the 
contents had it hollow, and sang ‘‘ God save 
the King” after it, by way of a finish. 








VARIETIES. 

Audubon, the American Ornithologist. — 
This enthusiastic naturalist is gone again to 
the woods. He left Edinburgh last month, 
and, after visiting Paris, intends proceeding to 
New Orleans in August. It is his purpose to 
spend. eighteen months or two years in ex- 
ploring the western side of the valley of the 
Mississippi, up towards the Rocky Mountains. 
Should he survive, he intends returning to 
Edinburgh, and spending the rest of his days 
in arranging his collection, and publishing a 
continuation of his Ornithological Biography. 

The Chanticleer has returned to Falmouth 
from the scientific expedition on which she was 
employed ; and from the accounts she brings, 
there seems to be less reason to doubt that the 
death of Captain Foster was accidental: our 
first information, however, was received from 
head quarters. 

Literary Fund.—In noticing the subscrip- 
tions to this Fund, we ought, as it is justly due 
to their liberality, to have stated that Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley expressly gave 75/. for 
Mr. James’ MS. in consequence of that gen- 
tleman’s having devoted the price (whatever it 








might be) to this charity. It so happened that 








Singular Death.—Accounts have been re- 
ceived of the death of Mr. James Haze, of 
Bristol. This gentleman was travelling in 
Egypt; and in attempting to ascend one of the 
pyramids without a guide, fell, and was killed. 

Fossil Oxen of Russia.—Professor Fischer, 
of Moscow, has described two new species of 
fossil oxen, from Siberia. The bos Jatifrons, 
with a large forehead, horns straight at the 
base, palate much dilated; and the bos cana- 
liculatus, having horns very close together, at 
their base, and separated by a straight deep 
channel. 

Melotypy.—Under this title, M. Duguet, of 
Paris, has published an account of a new 
method. of printing all kinds of music with 
movable characters. 

Calculation, —'The newspapers state, that of 
a party of English couhty members, amounting 
to about fifty, whd. were in last parliament, 
called themselves ‘‘the country gentlemen,” 
and acted together, there will be in the next 
parliament, at the very utmost, not more than 
six or seven members; viz. Lord Chandos (1), 
Lord Mandeville (2), Lord G. Somerset (3 
Lord Ingestrie (4), two of the Lowthers (6), 
and the Wynns;—by which it appears that 
the Wynns are only one. 

Echo. — We are often amused by the epi- 
grams and bon-mots of the Sunday Times 
newspaper. The annexed, in last Number, is 
very good: —* Paganini. —Our friend Sir 
Charles, who, by the by, never wears creaking 
shoes, consequently has no music in his sole, 
perpetrated the following, on learning the mo- 
derate charge to witness the performance of 


this modern Orpheus at the Opera House : — 


What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s? 
Echo — Pack o’ ninnies !” 

Sir George Radcliffe.—This gentleman ‘‘ was 
born in Yorkshire, in the year 1587. Seven of 
his relations lost their lives in the war of the 
rebellion. He went to Ireland with the Earl 
of Strafford, upon his appointment to the lord- 
lieutenancy, and was involved in all his troubles. 
He is said to have been a man of extraordinary 
sagacity and knowledge of business, and so good 
an orator, that his longest speeches were ac- 
counted his best. When Sir Thomas Chaloner 
had discovered the existence of alum near Gains- 
borough, it was through Radcliffe’s contrivance 
that foreign workmen were brought over from 
Rochelle in hogsheads, to excavate the ground, 
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and prepare the mineral. This alum mine was 
a source of considerable revenue to the crown. 
Hampden considered Sir George as ‘ one of the 
most dangerous men that adhered to the king.’ 
He was impeached by the parliament, and con- 
demned unheard. It was probably at this time 
that he retiredinto France. He died in 165—, 
‘ leaving,’ says David Lloyd, ‘ these remarques 
behind him’—that, * with Tamerlane, he never 
bestowed a place upon a man that was over 
ambitious of it; that he feared more the com- 
mitting than the discovering of an irregularity ; 
that he gave away to charitable uses a tenth of 
what he got; and that he loved a grave better 
than a gaudy religion.’ ”— Life and Corre- 
spondence of Dr. Basire. . 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ALLERY of the BRITISH INSTITU- 
TION, PALL MALL. 

The present Exhibition will close on Wednesday next, the 25th 

instant, and will be re-opened early in June, with a Selection of 


—— 

HOSE ADVOCATES of REFORM who 
are desirous of possessing a lasting and elegant Memo. 
rial of best Friends of their Country, are informed that the beau. 
tifully engraved Print, entitled the ‘‘ Champions of Constitu- 

tional Reform,” ining full, bellished an i 
Likenesses of the King, Earl Grey, Lords Brougham, Althorpe 
(now first engraved), and John Russell, from Miniatures by Hay. 
ter and Wivell, is now ready for delivery. Price 2s. 6d. or India 
Proofs, 4s. 6d. 
Published by Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 








the Works of the Old Masters. 
Admissi ls.—Catal le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS’ 
Gallery, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. oe 
The Eighth Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Living British 
Artists, is now Open, from Ten till Seven. : 
Admi 1s— u 2. 
, J. WILSON, Secretary. 
ATIONAL REPOSITORY. 
Patron, the KING. 
The Exhibition of New I i and Imp in Arts 
and Manuf: Gallery of the Koyal Mews, Charing Cross, 














LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXI. May 21.] 


The Naval and Military Battles of England during the 
last Two Reigns, by D. E. Williams.—Sir E. Seaward’s 
Narrative of his Shipwreck, and Discovery of certain 
Islands in the Caribean Sea; with a detail of aoe extra- 
ordinary Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749; edited by 
Miss Jane Porter.—The Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, by Thomas Moore, Esq.—Journal of a Resi- 
dence at the Courts of Germany; written during a per- 
sonal attendance ~~ their present Majesties, in 1822, 
1825, and 1826; by Dr. W. Beattie.—Select Works of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Johnson; by R. Southey. 
—A Guide to the Fruit and Kitchen Garden, by George 
Lindley; and edited by John Lindley.—A Manual of the 
Land and Fresh-water Shells of Great Britain; by W. 
Turton. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hamilton’s History of Medicine, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds. 
—Grove’s Missionary Journal, 12mo. 5s. bds.— Sabin’s 
Judgment of the Quick, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Stratton’s En- 
glish and Jewish Tithe Systems compared, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
—A Caution to Bankers, Merchants, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
be oe Exercises on French Pronunciation, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. shp.—Scott’s Art of Preventing the Loss of Teeth, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Bell’s System of Geography, Part IX., 
8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Homonymes Frenpek, y Albert and 
Smith, 12mo. 3s. bds.—-Wynpersse on the Divinity of our 
Lord, with Introduction and Notes, by W. L. Alexander, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Cambridge Problems, 1821 to 1830, 
8vo. 7s. bds.—Watson’s Life of the Rev. J. Wesley, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bds.—Irving’s Lectures on the Revelation, 4 vols. 
12mo. 1/. 2s. bds.—Sir H. Halford’s Essays and Orations 
at the College of Physicians, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.-- 
Bishop Jebb’s Pastoral Instruction, fep. 7s. bds.—Legh’s 
Music of the Eye; or, Essays on Architecture, royal 8vo. 
1/. 10s. bds.-Wright’s Supplement to Wood’s Algebra, 
Parts I. and III., 8vo. 12%. bds—-Cambridge Classical 
Examinations, Second Series, 8vo. 8s. cloth.—Bernays’ 
Familiar German Exercises, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.-—-Rose’s 
Orlando Furioso, Vol. VIII., crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831. 


May. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 12 30-09 to 30-00 
Friday ---- 13 29°92 — 29-94 
Saturday -- 14 | | 30°00 Stationary 
Sunday---+ 15 | | 30-00 — 29°07 
Monday -- 16 | — 3009 
Tuesday ++ 17 | — 312 
Wednesday 18 | h 1 3005 — 20°86 

Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 

_ Except on the afternoon of the 13th, clear. The con- 
tinued cold nights have not yet allowed vegetation to 
recover its severe check. 

A few drops of rain fell on the afternoon of the 13th. 

Edmonton, Cuarves H, ADAMs. 
Latitude-...-- 51° 37’ 32’ N. 

Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 

We must acknowledge to C. D. our omission in not 
mentioning that the justly admired lines quoted in the 
last Meteorological Report, were from the pen of W. 
Sotheby, Esq., and will be found in the second book of 
his beautiful translation of Virgil's Georgics, v. 413—418. 

C. H. A, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*»”* Again the influx of new and more temporary mat- 
porary 
ter induces us to defer our sequel Reviews of the State 
Papers and Travels in Spain. 

We are sorry we cannot insert E. H.’s lines; but we are 
startled by the bold figure which speaks of ‘« the mortal 
light of animated stillness !” 

We cannot enter into Mr. Peter Jeffery’s complaint: if 
he has been wronged respecting the approaches to London 
Bridge, surely a literary journal is not the place to discuss 
the quarrel. 

Erratum.---In_the list of the Professors at the King’s 
College in our last, instead of G. J. Bennett, Professor 
of Botany, it should have been Gilbert T. Burnett, 








is now open daily. 
st . Admittance, ls. 





LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE.—Mr. 
MARTIN begs to announce that the First Part of the 
above Work is now published. 
Price, unlettered Proofs, Four Guineas; lettered ditto, Two 
uineas; Prints, One Guinea. 
30, Allsop Terrace, New Road, May 6, 1831. 


O GENTLEMEN connected with the 

PUBLIC PRESS.—The Proprietor of a highly respect- 

able Provincial Newspaper, conducted upon moderate Tory Prin- 

ciples, is desirous of engaging as Editor a Gentleman of Political 

Knowledge and Literary Refe as to capabi- 
lity, or Specimens, will be required. 

ddress (post-paid) to A. B., at Mr. Barker’s, Country 
Newspaper Office, 52, Fleet Street. 








JXHIBITION of SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Peter Hollins’s Colossal Group of the ** Murder of 

the Innecents,” Groups of ‘ Conrad and Medora,” “* Aurora and 

Zephyrus,” with other Sculy is now exhibiti at No. 17, 

Ola Bond Street, on Monday, the 16th instant, and following 
Days. 





Admittance, 1s.—Season Ticket, 5s. 





ICROCOSM, 24, Regent Street, Four|” 


Doors from Piccadilly.—The Solar Microscope is now 
open daily, from Eleven till Five, when the Sun shines, 
mittance, Is. 

By this Microscope a Drop of Water, containing innumerable 
living Beings, occupies a Circle Nine Feet in Diameter. ‘ 
Microcosm is open from Ten till Dusk, and consists of a gran 
Display of Microscopic Objects, Insects, and Animatcule in 
Water, &c.; the new Optical Deception discovered by Mr. Fara- 
day, F.R.S. and a living Picture of Regent Street. 

The whole of the Apparatus constructed by P. Carpenter, 
Optician. 


MUSIC. 


HEY HAVE GIVEN THEE to 
ANOTHER. New Ballad, by G. LINLEY, Esq. 2s, 

The Flag that braved a Thousand Years, 

A National Song, sung by H. Phillips, composed by 8. Nelson, 


rice 2s. - 
Gaily we dance. Cavatina, by J. A. Bar. 
My Fondest, my Fairest, (Tyrolienne), by 


nett. 2s. 
G. Linley, Esq. 2s. 
The Page Troubadour. 
lor, composed by Barnett. 2s. ¥ 4 
The Tyrolean Hunter’s Song, written and 
composed by T. Ollive. 2s. 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 


Sung by Miss Tay- 





Splendid Work for the Drawing-Room Table. 
Price 1/. plain, or 1. 14s. beautifully coloured, folded in 


a neat Case, 

? x 
PANORAMA of CONSTANTINOPLE 
and its ENVIRONS, from Scutari, drawn from Sketches 
by J. PITMAN, Esq. and engraved by Mr. CLARK. The Pano- 
rama is panied by a Di ipti phi ing an 
Account of the Public Buildings, and Sketches of the Manners 

and Customs of the Inhabitants. 

Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 





Interesting Novelty just published. 
N AERONAUTICAL VIEW of LON- 
DON and its ENVIRONS, arranged in a novel and 
interesting Style, exhibiting every Feature of the British Metro- 
polis, disposed in the Form ofa unda, and viewed through 
the medium of Magnifying Glasses, produces an Appearance of 
Nature hitherto unattainable in other than large and extended 
Panoramic Views. 
Price of the Print in Rotunda, with Magnifying Glasses and 
Portfolio, 1/. 6s. The Print with Key, 16s. . 


. ~ 

ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE.—The 
Patent Perspective Tracing Instrument is now on Sale, 

at Cary’s, 181, Strand; Holzapffei and Co.’s, 64, Charing Cross; 
and Jones, 162, Charing Cross. This Instrument (one form of 
which packs in a Pocket Case), will be found to act with as much 
facility and fidelity in Landscape, Archi 1, and Figure 
Sketching from Nature, as the common Pantograph copies Pic- 
tures; and it is also conveniently applicable to the latter pur- 
pose, particularly where large Pictures are required to be sketched 


on reduced scales. A larger form, capable of producing Sketch 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 24th of May will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THERTON, a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of « Rank and Talent.” 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of the Right 


Hon. LORD BYRON, complete (with the exception of Don 
Juan), in 6 vols. 18mo. with Portrait and highly finished Engrav- 
ings, only 27s. Vol. V. and V1. which are now for the first time 
published, contain many Poems never included in any previous 
Collection of the Works, and some that were suppressed ; besides 
several printed for the first time ; rendering this the first and only 
complete edition ever published. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Post 8vo. with an original Portrait of Charles I. 


SSAYS and ORATIONS, read and deli- 
4 vered at the Royal College of Physicians. To which is 
added, an Account of the opening of the Tomb of King Charles I. 
By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. 
President of the College. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





measuring two feet by two feet six inches, may be seen at the 
National Repository, Charing Cross; as also, a Machine for pro- 
ducing a Perspective View from a Ground Plan and Elevation. 





‘ Just published, 
USTS in BRONZE of HIS MAJESTY 
WILLIAM the FOURTH, and the LORD CHANCEL- 
LOR BROUGHAM, at Li. ts. each. 
These Busts are of di ions and of ch to form an ts 





propriate ornament of great interest, for every chimney-piece n 
the Kingdom. e ledged 1 of the lik 
and the intrinsic beauty of the Busts, as works of art, give them 
a place in every cabinet. The absolutely indestructible nature of 
the material, with the graceful app and the powerf; 
embodying effect of an actual model in bronze, leaves the most 
elaborate print far behind, as a memorial of important and valued 
personages. 

Sold by the Author and Publisher, Samuel Parker, 12, Argyll 
Place, and 26, Cornhill; ings and Co. Cheapside; and by all 
Booksellers. 


7. ~ : . 
HE “COURIER,” in speaking of the 
Patent Perryan Pens, says,—* It is remarkable in how 
very short a period the use of the Perryan Pens has become little 
less than universal. We infer this from the large proportion of 
post-office letters, the paper-stamp of which expresses that the 
paper is made for the Perryan Pens; a large number of which 
letters, moreover, are written by persons of the highest class, as 
ladies of title, dukes. marquesses, earls, bishops, and members of 
parliament.” The Perryan Pens and Perfectionated Letter Paper 
are sold, wholesale and retail, by James Perry, (the Patentee), 
37, Red Lion Square, London; and, by only observing that each 
of these articles is in a sealed packet, having on it the Patentee’s 
Signature, it may be had genuine, of all Booksellers, Stationers, 
Silversmiths, Jewellers, Toy and Hardware-Men, Writing-case 
Manufacturers, Perfumers, Drugyists, &c. throughout the whole 
of the British Empire, and in every Place abroad. Each Packet 
of Pens contains Nine, price 3s. 6d. Each Packet of Perfection- 
ated Letter-Paper (tinted blue) contains a quire, price ls. 4d. 














Family Library, No. XXII. 
With namerous Plates, price 5s. 
THE LIVES of SCOTTISH 
WORTHIES. 
Just published, with Thirteen Engravings from the celebrated 
Designs of Fiaxman, 5s. 


Family Dramatists, No. IV. ; being Popular 
English Specimens of ’schylus. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


E LEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, with its Applications to the General The- 
ory of Curve Surfaces, and of Curves of Double Curvature, wherein 
are pointed out and corrected some important Errors that have 
hitherto remained unnoticed in the Writings of Lagrange, Lacroix, 
and other Analysts. 
By J. R. YOUNG, 


By : 
Author of ‘ Elements of Analytical Geometry,” &c. 
Price 7s. in cloth. 
Printed for J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


- ARY OGILVIE,” and “ GEORGE 
WISHART.” : 
The Public are respectfully informed, that these Tales, which 
have lately excited so much interest, can only be had in the 
«* Dominie’s Legacy,” of which a second edition has just been 
published, in 3 vols. 24s. by 
William Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 


Embellished with a Plate, on India paper, in 8vo. price 7s- 6d. 


n cloth, " 
RAMLINGHAM; a Narrative of the 
Castle. In Four Cantos. 
By JAMES BIRD. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
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Recently published, 
APTAIN BASIL HALL’S NAVAL 
LIFE and EARLY VOYAGES. Three small vols. 
tte Titles, 15s. 
"SF Sende Hall has been for some time past, on the whole, the 
most popular writer of travels in England; and we have no sort 
of doubt, that his present work will find even wider acceptance 
than the last and best of its predecessors. The field is wider—the 
jnterest more various, and the execution, we think, even more 
lively. ‘he words on the title-page, ¢ Chiefly for the Use of Young 
Persons,’ are, perhaps, meant to apologi or the u i 
with which things, though familiar to grown persons in the cap- 
tain’s ai are ionally explained; but judging from 
ourselves, it is exactly this minuteness that will give the book its 
chief value in the eyes of grown landsmen. The man who has 
read these Fragments before he opens Lord Collingwood’s Letters, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, or Beechey’s Voyage, will have as an 
essential advantage over him who has not, as the student of one 
of Bonaparte’s campaigns owes to the possession of a good map.” 
—Quarterly Review, No. 89. 7 % 
2. Captain Hall’s Travels in North America, 
3d edition, 3 vols. 1. 11s, 6d. And Etchings, 10s. 6d. " * 
3. Destiny. By the Author of “ Marriage, 
and the “« Inheritance.” 3 vols. 1/. lls, 6d. 

« Destiny has many charms about it,—gracefulness of style, 
—scenes that affect even to tears,—variety of character well sus- 
tained,—knowledge of human nature, wit, and mirth; and withal, 
a practical morality, which reflects credit upon the author, and 
cannot fail to be profitable to the reader.”—Monthly Review, May 
1831. 

« This novel alone will entitle the author to a high rank among 
the novelists of the day.”—Scotsman, : 

Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 











8vo. cloth, 12s. 
RIGHT’S ALGEBRA. Parts I. 
and III. as published in the Private Tutor, being 
intended as a Supplement to Wood's Algebra. 

Cambridge Classical Examination Papers, a 
Second Series, containing Papers on the Greek Testament, He- 
brew Scholarship, and Fellowship and Scholarship Examinations. 
Bvo. 8s. 

Cambridge: Published by W. P. Grant; and sold by Whittaker 
and Co.; and Simpkin and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 

1. Hints and Answers ; being a Key to a 
Collection of Mathematical Examination Papers, as given at the 
several Colleges, Part I. containing Euclid, Arithmetic, and Al- 
gebra. 8vo. 7s. Gd. boards. Sat 

2. Boss Antiquitatum Grecarum Descriptio 
brevis, new edition, revised. 12mo. 4s. 64. ’ A 

3. Index to Eschylus, uniform with Beck’s 
Index to Euripides. 8vo. 12s. 

4. Index in Tragicos Grecos. 


Qi. 2s. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


New Sporting Magazine. 
Price 2s. 6d. embellished with two highly finished Engravings by 
Webb and Scott, from Paintings by W. Barraud and E. Land- 
seer, R.A. the First Number o' 


f 
r 3 

YHE NEW SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
Contents.—Address to the Public—John Ward, Esq.’s 
Account of Blue Ruin—Nim South’s Tour—The Old Warwick 
Coach—T he New Coach—Journey by Mail to Hungerford—Meet- 
ing the Craven Hounds for the first time—Good Run from the 
Hollies—The Field—The Country—Craven Hunting Stables— 
Mr. Smith's Management—The Kennel—A Day in Marlborough 
Forest—Immense Number of Foxes bred on the Marquess of 
Aylesbury’s Property—Former Masters of Craven Hounds— 
Sportsmen in the Hunt— Mr. Smith an excellent one—Anecdote 
of him, on taking Hambledon Country, &c.—Dead Red Deer— 
Racing—Newmarket Meetings—Acts of Parli : Alderman 
Wood's Canine Madness Bill, Lord Althorp’s Game Bill—Wild 
Boar Hunting in Saxony, by the Baron H. Gablenz—The Plea- 
sures and Advantages of Archery, by Toxophilus—Fine Arts: 
Sporting Subjects in the British Lastitution, and Society of Bri- 
tish Artists—Anatomy, &c. of the Horse, by Richard Lawrence— 
The Close of the Hunting Season in Sussex, by Dashwood—Scar- 
city of Foxes in the East Sussex and Colonel Wyndham’s Coun- 
tries—Disturbance of Coverts by Harriers—General Sport with 
Mr. Craven's and Colonel Wyndham’s Hounds, &c.—Chasseur’s 
Letter from Paris—General Monthly Miscellany—The Chase— 
Observations on the present State of, and Review of Sport during 
the past Season—The Turf—Races to come—Races past—Steeple 
Chases—A mesbury Coursing Meeting—Archery—Cricket—Pigeon 
Shoot g—Aquatics—Fine Arts—Billesdon Coplow—Latest In- 
telligence: Colonel Jollitfe’s Hounds—®ir John Gerard’s—Y ork 
and Epsom Races—Bettings—Hay and Corn Markets—Racing 

Calendar. 

Published by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; and 
to be had of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





History and Treatment of the Horse. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
F of Usrful Knowledge. 
-- a handsome 8vo. vol. price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered, 
i] HE HORSE, with a Treatise on Draught, 
and a copious Index. Ii! and embellished with 
more than 100 Engravings on Wood. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
_** This volume contains every thing relating to the Natural 
History and Economy of the Horse—viz. its general history, va- 
rious breeds, external and — structure, principles of breed- 


ing, general and the used in veterinar, 
Practice, &c. r . 








ae vols. 8vo. embellished with 14 Line Engravings, bound in 
cloth, price Ll. 16s. dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 


IPNT r = Y 
JOURNAL of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
By the Rev. DANIEL TYERMAN and 

D GEORGE BENNET, Esq. 

eputed from the London Missionar Society to visit their 

various Stations in the South Sea Islands, China, India, &c. be- 
tweed the Years 1821 and 1529. Compiled from original Docu- 
ments. By JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
L Author of the “ World before the Flood, &c. dc. 

ondon: Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 10, Stationers’ 

Jourt. 





ce 3s. in boards. 


Pri ‘ds, 
ELECTIONS from the WORKS of the 
learned and judicious RICHARD HOOKER. 
1. Law and Obedience necessary to Order in Church and State. 
2. The Church of Engtand, her Liturgy, Rites, and Cere- 
monies. 
3. Christian Faith and Duty. 
y the Rev. HENRY CLISSOLD, M.A. 
Minister of Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth. 
Printed for C.,J.,G.,and F. Kivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. To be had of all Booksellers. 


HE ETON GEOGRAPHY: a Compen- 

dium of Ancient and Modern Geography, compiled from 

the Original Authorities and the latest information; with illus- 

trations of the most interesting points in history, poetry, and 

fable, plans of Athens, Rome, Syracuse, &c. &c.; and preceded 

an Introduction to the Study of Astronomy. For the Use of 

ton School ; and inscribed, by permission, to the Rev. Dr. Keate, 
the Head Master. 

By A. ARROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the King. 
1 vol. 8vo0. 16s. boards. 

Published for the Author, Soho Square, by E. Williams, Eton ; 
at the Eton Warehouse, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; Whitta- 
ker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Parker, Oxford; 
Deightous, Cambridge; and Millikens, Dublin. 


HE DRAMATIC ANNUAL. 


* Mr. Reynolds must be now almost the father of the 
drama, and yet, to judge by the tone of the volume before us, 
we should say he is the youngest fellow connected with the 
stage.”—Tatler. 

« Amongst other excellently drawn scenes in this lively and 
entertaining work, we have to notice the following between the 
manager and author.”—Age. 

** A young beginner may soon learn his trade under the tuition 
of so able a master.”—Sunday Times. 

“It possesses a superior value, and one which is worth its 
price twice told. We allude to the numerous designs from the 
pencil of W. H. Brooke.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ We have mentioned the great fund of humour by which this 
work is ch ised. Exclusive, however, of that ingredient, 
there is information still more valuable.”—Morning Post. 

** We shall, from time to time, draw on its pages for our light 
columns. There is a pretty story worked up, and many of its 
passages are affecting.”—Courier. 

** Son héros, Henri Vivid, est bien l’original le plus amusant 
que jamais livre nous ait offert.”—Le Furet de Londres. 

Printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








Interesting Works, 
Just published, by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington Street. 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
eaidt® THOMAS LAWRENCE. @ vols. Gro, with Three 


Il. 

The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Munro, late Governor of Madras, with Extracts from his Private 
Papers, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.R.S. New and cheaper 
edition, with Additions, complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Por- 
trait, price 32s. 


UI. 
Dr. Hamilton’s History of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Anatomy. In 2 vals. small 8vo. 


Iv. 
Bourrienne’s Napoleon.—French Edition. 
In 5 vols. post 8vo. with Seventcen Plates, price 2/. 12s, 6d. 
ing half the price of the Paris edition, 
Mémoires de Napoleon Bonaparte, par M. 
de Bourrienne, Ministre d’Etat. With copious notes, now first 
added, from the dictation of Napoleon, from the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Rovigo, &c. 


V. 
Bogle Corbet; or, the Emigrants. By the 
Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 8 vols. 


vi. 
Sir Arthur Brooke’s Travels in Spain and 
Morocco. 2 vols. vo. with Plates. 
Also, just ready, 


VIL. 
Jacqueline of Holland. By the Author of 


the “ Heiress of Bruges,” “‘ Highways and Byways,” &c. 


vill. 
The Lives of the Actors, by John Galt, Esq. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 





New and Improved Editions of Conversations on Chemistry, &c. 
llth edition, considerably enlarged, in 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates 
by LOWTY, 14s. boards, J 
CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 
in which the Elements of that Science are familiarly 
F d and il d by Experiments. In this edition, a 
Conversation on the Steam Engine has been added. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, com- 
prehending the Elements of Botany, with their Application to 
Agriculture. 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates, 12s. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 6th 
edition, corrected, 10s. 6/. with 22 Engravings by Lowry. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 6th 
edition, 9s. 





In 8vo. with 7 beautiful Engravings, a 2d edition of 
OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, 
in 1826, 7, 8, and 9. 

** This clever volume, which is written in a very lively style, 
contains much curious information on the state of our West India 
Colonies.”—Sunday Tiss. 

«* A very useful and attractive publication, which will be read 
with much interest.”—Court Journal. 

William Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 


Under the Patronage of the King. 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY of ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSON- 
AGES, partiularly of the Nineteenth Century, from Paintings 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Shee, Beechey, Copley, Owen, Phil- 
lips, Jacksor, Hoppner, Lonsdale, Harlow, Rochard, &c. &c. Kc. 
with Memors, 
By W. JERDAN, Esq. F.S.A. &c. 

New Subscribers can commence with Part I. and have a Part 
per Mouth, or the whole at once; and the Proprietors take this 
opportunity of assuring the Public, that though the sale of the 
Work tas been unprecedented, they may rely upon receiving 

d diy perfect i i the Portraits being engraved on 





Steel. 
Coatents of the Parts published, forming Vols. I. and II. 
Part 
+ Dake of Wellington 
Lord Byron 


rt 
| 13. Rt. Hon. George Canning 
Marquess Camden | 
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Davies Gilbert, P.R.S. 
Viscount Whitworth 
. Sir Thomas Munro 

Earl of Verulam 

Be. of Norwich (Bathurst) 

Thomas Young, M.D. 

Bishop of Chichester (Carr) 

Earl Spencer 
- Baron Lyndhurst 
Ear! of Fife 
Sir Thomas Le Breton 
- Sir Abraham Hume 
Abp. of Cant. (Howley) 
Sir Thomas Picton 
. Viscount Melville 
John Abernethy, Esq. 
Viscount Clifden 
Viscount Goderich 
Professor Porson 
Hon. G. J. W. Agar Ellis 
. Duke of Kent 
Earl of Harewood 
Archdeacon Nares 
+ Marquess of Anglesey 
Ear! of Carlisle 
Sir J. Franklin, R.N. 
. Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson 
Lord Ellenborough 
Sir Edward Codrington 
3. Bp. of Peterboro’ (Marsh) 
Sir George Murray 
Lord Tenterden 
S.A. His “ee! George IV. 
. Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan John Heaviside, Esq. 
Dr. Carey (Bp. of Exeter) F.K.S. 
Marquess of Ormonde Admiral Lord Duncan. 

A Part is published on the ist of every Month, containing three 
Portraits, and their corresponding Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. 3s. ; 
ditto, Proofs on India paper, 5s.; royal 4to. (the King’s edition, 
and of which only a few Copies remain uusold), 7s. 6d. per Part. 
Vols. I. and II. half-bound in morocco, Prints, 2/. 2s. each Vol.; 
India Proofs, 3/. 8s.; the King’s edition, 5!. 5s 

For twelve months, Parts | to 24 will continue to be sold as 
originally published, after which the price will be advanced. 

*,* Par - (published May 2), cont His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex—Right Hon. John Philpot Curran—and 
Marquess of Cornwallis. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Jackson; Colnaghi; C. Tilt; and 

all Booksellers. 


EMARKS on the LETTER of R. M. 
BEVERLEY, Esq. to the Archbishop of York, on the 
State of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. JOHN HAMILTON GRAY, M.A. 
Of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Curate of Bolsover. 
Published by Roberts, Chestertield; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green, London; and Tait, Edinburgh. 


Lord Amherst 
Princess Charlotte 
Dr. Wollaston 
Lord Grenville 
Marchioness of Stafford 
Earl St. Vincent 

. Earl Fitzwilliam 
Sir Joseph Banks 
Marquess of Hastings 
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Sir Humphry Davy 
Sir Henry Torrens 

» Lord Grantham 
Bishop Heber 
Duke of Beaufort 

+ Lord Nelson 
Sir Charles Wm. Doyle 
John J. Angerstein, Esq. 
Benj. West, Esq. P.R.A. 
Archdeacon Wrangham 
Rt. Hon. William Pitt 

. His Majesty George 111. 
Spencer Perceval 
Admiral Lord Keith 

t. Hon. Ch. James Fox 

Viscount Beresford 
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Montgomery's Poetical Works. 
3d edition, foolscap 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
HE PELICAN ISLAND, in 9 Cantos, 
and other Poems. 
By J. MONTGOMERY. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The Wanderer of Switzerland, 10th edit. 6s. 
The World before the Flood, 8th edit. 9s. 
The West Indies, and other Poems, 7th 


edition, 6s. i 
Greenland, and other Poems. 4th edit. 8s. 
boards. 
Songs of Zion, 3d edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
Companion to the Waverley Novels. 


Beautifully printed and embellished, and neatly bound, 
price 6s. each Number, 
TANDARD NOVELS, No. III. 
containing the whole of the Spy, by Cooper, corrected 
and revised by the Author, with his New Introduction and Notes, 
written expressly for this publicati This additional matter 
explains the origin of the Tale and some of the principal inci- 
dents, and gives an Account of the actual individuals who are 
designated as the leading characters. 
No. 1. comprises the whole of the Pilot, by Cooper, price 6s. 
No. II. contains Godwin’s celebrated Story of Caleb Williams, 
complete, price 6s. 
No. IV. will contain the whole of Miss Jane Porter’s Romance 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS, Vol. XII. containing the Poems 
of BEATTIB, with original Memoir, by the Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER DYCE, and a Portrait. Price 5s. 
*,* This is the most complete collection of Beattie’s Poems 
extant. It contains several Poems not to be found in any other 
edition. 











Parts already published, 
Burns, 2 vols. 10s.~Thomson, 2 vols. 10s.—Collins, 5s.—Kirke 
White, 5s.—Cowper, 3 vols. 15s.—Surrey and Wyatt, 2 vols. 10s. 
Vols. XIII. XIV. and XV. will contain the 
Poems of Pope. 








Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Eu. 
Author of the * Pleasures of Hope.” 

Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the Jay, and by 
Nava! and Military Writers of distinguished talent. 
Contents. 

1, Remarks on the Soumearhy 11. A Summer Night's Dream 
of the+ Ancients. By T. in the Hermitage at Sir- 
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2. Literature of the Day—the To a Broken Zolian Harp 
New Magazine 13. Poland !—Call to Peland 

| 14. Political Times 
15. The Lord Chancdlor’s 


Levee 

The Life of a Sailor, No. 1. 
The Pasha of many faies, 
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5. Fashion in Music 
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9. The Execution of Calas 
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*,° Copies ofthe Metropolitan Literary Ad A isting 
of Three closely printed sheets, and exhibiting a complete View 
of the literature of the month, may be had gratis, of all respect- 
able Booksellers. 

Honest Opinions of the Press. 

‘The Metropolitan. This new magazine is now before us, 
and gives golden promise of the future. Some of the best writers 
of the best days of the New Monthly are visibly present, or we 
forswear all judg ‘The Lit of the Day’ is a capital 
papers solid in matter ee in style, pleasant to read, and good 

‘oy after-speculation. * Memoirs of the Macaw,’ by La 
Morgan, is in her best style, full of clever sketches and brilliant 
passages. Mr. Campbell himself contributes a very learned and 
interesting one on carly peogte hy. We had the pleasure of hear- 
ing this read at the soirée of the Literary Union a few evenings 








since; and we may say, that in some paseages, r. Campbell 
equalled the best things he has ever written; he seems, indeed, 
in his late retirement, ‘ to have plumed his feathers and let grow 
his wings :’ and though the subject of the paper was over-learned, 
there were occasional out-breakings of poetry,—as in the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus,—that won from all the highest admiration.” — 
Atheneum, May 1. 


« The opening of the month js disting the 
ment of a new magazine, called the Metropolitan, under the 
ealitorship of Mr. Thomas Campbell, who has seceded from the 
New Monthly. An union of very clever men may produce a 
work that people must buy; and such men are likely enough to 
join under the banners of a e that adds lustre to periodical 
literature. The first Number df the Metropolitan is a good first 
Number. There are some papers of whioh we think highly, and, 
what is more, which will interest the public. The ground on 
which Mr. Campbeltstarts ice—it e ground on 
which we ou stend, we heartily wish.bim success: if 
we can lend him a hand, he may rely upon us. His intentions 
are good, bis public views liberal, his spirit energetic and manly.” 
~-Spectatur, May &. 

"r'“« A new candidate appears in the list this month,—the Metro- 
politan, edited by Mr. Thomas Campbell. This, we believe, is 
the <exsite of the that gentl rom Mr. Col- 
burn. ho may lose by that to which we allude, we shall not 
inquire; but the nation at large seems likely to gain, as the Me- 
tropolitan stands fairly on its own legs, and does not meanly steal 
the name, or liously e apy of any rival. Its 
present an interesting variety. Among the treasures of 
this Number, we were much struck with the picture of Lord 
rougham's levee. It is full of curious information.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8. 

« The Metrop A very admirable first Number,—in fact, 
one of the most promising we have ever seen; remarkably judi- 
cious in its choice of topics, and happy in the mode of treating 
them. Mr. Thomas Campbell, the celebrated poet, is the avowed 
editor of this magazine, an an intelligent paper on 
geography.”—Sun, May 17th. 

“ The Metropolitan. Such is the title given by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell (who has seceded from the Burlington Street establish- 
ment), to one of the best periodicals of the day. We have not 
o> particul the articles of merit with which 
the pol bol i abounds: but we merely observe, 
that if the talent which appears to be concentrated in its pages 
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The Metropolitan continued. 


ham, and exhibiting him in rather a new light, we have been so 

much struck with, that we have taken the liberty of transfer- 

ring it to our columns; we hope as much to the satisfaction of 

a oo ification.” —Caledoni: ercury, 
ay 9. 


« Judging from the first Number of the Metropolitan, we 
may safely say that it is the best magazine in our language. id 
ler Campbell’s auspices, we are entitled to predict that it will 
—” to be the best. Need we say more?”—Scots Times, 

ay 7. 

“ The Metropolitan, No. I.—Mr. Campbell, having cut the 
New Monthly, which he made, has sta a new magazine 
under above title, ‘ unbound by pledges,’ unfettered by any 
private interest, on those purely independent and prin- 
ciples in politics and literature of which the editor has ae 
life been the stanch and consistent advocate—the beau ideal ofa 
magazine, in short, which the genius of Mr. Campbell, and his 
literary influence and connexions, have ample power to make this 
new periodical. From nati feeling, old and deep literary 
association, and many other good causes, we were strongly pre- 
disposed to admire the Metropolitan unseen :—seen, it greatly 
exceeds our expectations—and most heartily we commend Mr. 
Campbell’s magazine to his countrymen, and wish it all prospe- 
rity.”"—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, May 14. 


«« The present month has ushered into notice another periodi- 
cal, of the above title, under the literary auspices of Mr. Camp- 
bell. Its contents are of a most interesting character, and give 
a feature of the times, discriminating its present important 
and spirit-stirring lmeaments, with all the tact for which the 
veteran of literature who is engaged in its production has gained 
an ample share of celebrity.”—Bath Journal (Keene’s), May 16. 


«« When the new periodical in our hands was announced, the 
reading public were on tip-toe expectation, from the known 
qualifications of the talented editor. Something out of the com- 
mon road of such productions was generally expected. That ex- 
pectation, we are bold to say, will be more than satisfied. The 
original papers are of the very first class. The contributions 
relative to temporary matters carry with them a sort of veri- 
similitude, not only but ly gratifying. ‘The 
Lord Chancellor's Levee,’ besides the intrinsic interest of the 
subject, is a master-piece of composition. The general reader 
will expect to find, in a monthly selection made by Mr. Camp- 
bell, the most imp topics d d in no pl 
way; and the records of literature, the fine arts, history, and 
Politics, so classed and arranged as to give a lucid bird’s-eye view 
of recent and passing transactions. In turning over these pages 
he will not be disappointed in these particulars. We venture to 
predict that the M i i fi ite with the soayt 
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The. Metropolitan continued. 

“ We have seen enough to justify our recommending the M, 
tropolitan to our readers as a work of great Promiue, distnguih 
by enlarged views, and elegant and gentlemanly style, and a per- 

ect i ‘om the and indelicacy which occa. 
sionally disfigure the popular periodicals, and render them not 
always exactly fitted for the perusal of females, or even of the bet. 
ter educated and more retined of male readers.”—Dublin Morning 


Register, May 11. 
“« That the Metropolitan is destined to an extensive circle of 
» from the master-hands engaged on it; for it 
would argue a nation to be insensible to the works of its finest 
order of minds, not to be attracted by the style and piquancy of a 
work like this.”"—Lincoln Herald, May 13. 


« We have received the first Number of this new periodical, 
and we need only say, that the perusal of its contents has realised 

e exp we i a wor il d by the clas. 
sic knowledge and refined taste of the author of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope.’ The article ‘ Poland’ contains the best account we have 
seen of the brutal and ferocious tyranny with which the heroic 
countrymen of a Sobieski, a Kosciusko, and a Poniatowski, have 
been wrung into insurrection, or, more properly speaking, resist- 
ance to the Russian autocrat.”—Dublin Comet, May 8. 


«If Mr. Campbell the M poli 
the first Number, it will be inferior to none, but superior to 
many, of its Neggeme ynpicen ere is a style of gentlemanly 
feeling about it, which is quite delightful; and no inconsiderable 
share of information, as well as amusement, may be gleaned from 
its pages. Our readers will recollect the anticipations we formed 
of § magazine when we announced it last month; and we 
a on they are more than realised.”—Durham Advertiser, 

ay 13. 


“ The Metropolitan has just issued from the press, and we are 
anxious to give our renders a faithful opinion of its merit. 
justified 

ig, appear: ly r he work 
is judiciously arranged, and introduces every important subject 
of history, both foreign and domestic, with an extensive variety 
of literature, that renders it a valuable informant to all classes, 
= : pleasing instructor to youth.” — Hampshire Advertiser, 

ay 14. 











in the spirit of 


Among the many publications of the kind, this, we feel 
in 4 semi i] led ag 








“ The Metropolitan—a new monthly magazine, edited by the 
poet Campbell. Ifthe succeeding Numbers be equal to this, we 
may easily predict that it will become a very great favourite in 
the reading world. ere are several excellent papers, and much 
beautiful poetry in the present Number. Two of the best of the 
former are “R ks on the Geography of the Ancients,’ by Mr. 
Campbell, and ‘ Poland.’ We heartily wish success to this new 








and will be called for in every public library and ing 
the empire.”—Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, May 7. 


“ The work is well got up, and displays much critical acumen. 
The tone of politics is marked by a decided advocacy of the grand 
principles of reform, and it ought to be taken in by every friend 
to this great question.”—Bolton Chronicle, May 14. 


«« Our readers are aware that Mr. Campbell, the poet, has 
withdrawn from the New Monthly Magazine, and has started a 
new periodical, under the title of the Metropolitan, of which the 
first Number has just been published. We have perused its 
principal articles, which are written with superior talent and 
taste. We can only say it is a publication of h it h as 
— be expected from the author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope;’ 
and we doubt not that it will at-once rise to a distinguished 
ae amongst our periodical. Jiterature.”"—Belfast News-Letter, 

ay 13. 

“ We hail with the liveliest gratification the app of the 
Metropolitan—a monthly journal of literature, which boasts as 
its editor the distinguished author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 
In this task Mr. Campbell is aided by many celebrated writers of 
the day; and we can honestly assert, that its pases are in every 
respect worthy of such an editor, and that it has every claim to 
- highest and the most liberal patronage.”—Chelfenham Journal, 

ay 14. 


«¢ The Metropolitan—a monthly publication, edited by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. the distinguished poet and political writer, whose 
literary talents have justly entitled him to a high rank amongst 
the most popular living authors. This very promising work, 
under the able management of its highly gifted editor, will, no 
doubt, meet with a favourable reception from the public. It 
may be fairly presumed (judging from the specimen before us) 
that the literary department will possess great excellence, and 
ensure for the poli a circulation not inferior to that 
a any periodical of the present day.”— Cumberland Pacquet, 

ay 17. 


“‘ The present is the first Number of a periodical published 
under the management of Mr. Campbell, the author of the ¢ Plea- 
sures of Hope,’ ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ &c. Such a name at 

e head of a magazine must alone insure to its readers all 

i ion that can result from the exercise of correct 














shines forth with the same splendour in its succeeding . 
they may well be termed ‘ succeeding Numbers’ indeed! Great 
pains appear to have been b in the of the 
miscellaneous matter. The literary notices are written in a spi- 
rit of great fairness and impartiality; the light articles are 
sketchy and amusing; the serious articles are bold and nervous ; 
and the execution of the whole work indicates ‘ the pen of a ge- 
nius,’ and ‘ the discriminating mind of Campbell, the poet.’ "—The 
News, May 8. 


“* Mr. Campbell, the 





menced a magazine called 
the Metropolitan, for his new under- 
taking. e Number béfore us is, for a first, excellent. The 
editor’s paper on Ancient Geograph: 

worth the price of the whole maga: 

than many a modern quarto. Other pape’ 

there is much of the spirit of the times th: ‘umber. 
Poland, the Political Times, and the Lord cellor’s Levee, 
are vividly written.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger, May 8. 

“ All the world knows, or ought to know, by this time, that 
our gifted countryman, Mr. C ll, has Ses the 
New Monthly Magazine, after it been, we believe, snore than 
ten years in his hands....With the circumstanceswhich have 
led him to strike his flag in the old seventy-four, and to hoist it 
in an entirely new one of the same metal, we are wholly unac- 
ae as, ep adovg is aunts oar yen for both, we can 

ress our hope that in the vo: of discovery on which 
both the good ships are bound, if they lo comsotiones hap} to 
touch at the same the meeting may not lead to any hostile 
collision between them. The able and learned editor opens the 
ball with an instructive paper of his own, on the ‘ Geography of 
the Ancients ;’ and among his partners we find Lady Morgan, 
Captain Marryat, and several of the old contributors whose effu- 
sions we were accustomed to see in the pages of the New Monthly. 
One of these contributions, relating to Lord Chancellor Broug- 


rs are attractive, and 
the 





eg 
taste and sound judgment in the critical department, and in 
the selection of original pieces contributed by the most popu- 
lar authors of the day—combined with the purity of style and 
the classical research which have ever disti hed the pen 


ig" —Leeds Mercury, May 14. 


«« This new periodical bids fair to take an eminent position in 

gwazine li to it rank high in the 
republic of letters; and the contents of the first Number are 
worthy of their distinguished rep It ish ble to the 
country to see one of its most delightful poets—a man, too, pos- 
sessing extraordinary genius and erudition—at the head of a 
monthly magazine, inasmuch as the fact affords a proof, if any 
were needed, of the advanced and refined state of literature in 
this kingdom.”—Manchester Chronicle (Wheeler's), May 14. 


« If its future Nambers possess as many claims to our approba- 
tion as the first, we may safeiy predict that the Metropolitan will 
‘become one of the most popular periodicals of the day. We can- 
not afford space for even a brief notice of the various articles of 
merit whi Num 3 but we are particularly 
pleased with Mr. -Camp' «Remarks on the Geography of the 
Ancients,’ and with a r entitied * the Lord Chancellor’s 

.? "did anchester 1, May 4. 
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. Metropol isa new for p 1 honours, 
and fair to gain the applaus@which it seeks to deserve. ‘Ihe 
edite® is the celebrated poet, Mr. Thomas Campbell; and we 
fancy, that under his sup da this miscellany will pre- 
sent no ordinary claims to the notice of the literary world.”"— 
Nottingham Journal, May 14. 


«« The Metropolitan, a new monthly journal, edited by Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. bids fair to equal, if not to excel, in variety and 
talent, the most distinguished of its peti Its politics, 
which of course are liberal, do not e » a8 in some publica- 
tions professedly devoted to literature and the arts, the whole of 
its pages, but are contined to one or two articles, written with 
spirit and ability.”—Staffordshire Advertiser, May 14. 


« The first Number of this new odical is now before us, and 
we must say that we have seldom reason to judge better of a 
work. The politics are of the liberal school—the miscellaneous 
pieces are interesting, and not too long—the literary criticisms 
appear to in a spirit of candour and impartiality 
the scientific notices contain a fund of useful information. On 
the whole, we look upon the Metropolitan as one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts ever made to produce a magazine adapted for 
general perusal.”—Staffordshire Mercury, May 14. 

“ This work is likely to supersede most of that cless of maga- 
zines now in existence. Its editor, Thomas Campbell, Esq., has 
displayed talent and more tact in the contents of it than 














of the Bard of Hope. Mr. Campbell has recently resigned the 
editorship of the New Monthly (which he had conducted with 
signal success for so many years). and commences the present 
undertaking, to use his own words, ‘ free from every shackle,’ 
tality shall be the guiding principles of the Metropolitan.” The 
tiality sha! e gu e Metropolitan. 

eben us my) oe testimony to the sincerity of the 
editor’s professions, being marked by talent of the first sand 

hing a spirit of independ and imp y that are truly 

creditable to the head and heagt of its cunductor.”—Derbyshire 
Courier, May 14. 

“ The Metropolitan—we do got hesitate to name this as one 
= the most valuable periodicals of the day.”—Hxzeter Alfred, 

‘ay 17. 





P more ! 
aaa fall to the share of periodicals.”—Stockport Advertiser, 
ay 13. 


The Metropolitan for June will contain a 
new Poem, by James Montgomery, of Sheffield, author of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, &c., entitled Faikland’s Dream: the 
subject is the ch feelings, patriotism, loyalty, valour, and 
death of Lord Falkland, who fell at New! —The continuation 
of the article “ Poland,” derived from authority—A new Poem 
by the Editor—and a great variety of valuable Papers from the 
most popular Authors of the day. 

,* Orders received by every Bookseller and Newsman in 
E and ; and the Publishers recommend 
parties residing in the Country, who may be desirous of seeing the 








«A new monthly periodical, called the M hi and 
edited by the author of the « Pleasures of Hope,’ has just reached 
us. A slight glance at its contents has convinced us of the excel- 
lence of its plan. Literature, science, the fine arts, politics, and 
trade—each find a place in its pages; and the articles we dipped 
into at once yielded inft ion and "—Lichfield 
Mercury, May 13. 

« We have received the first Number of this periodical, edited 
by the talented author of the * Pleasures of Hope.’ The literary 
labours of this gentleman have been so long before the public, 
that it would be idle for us to attempt to describe how well he is 
qualified to conduct a work where faficy and genius are so neces- 
sary for its success. The present Number of this work amply 
d that Mr. Campbell's abilities in this line of literature 
have not suffered any decay.”—Dublin Morning Post, May 12. 
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